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Christopher Fry: 
An Angle of Experience 


By SisrER M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


OR the title of his last play, Christopher Fry chose a phrase implicit in 
Petigions experience, “The Dark Is Light Enough.” Although Fry seems 

to have a certain sure touch in his choice of titles, ‘““Boy With a Cart,” 
“A Phoenix Too Frequent,” “Thor With Angels,” “The Lady’s Not For 
Burning,” (they are all interlocked with suggestions of meanings) the last 
one in particular might suggest a way of approaching Fry and his drama. He 
chooses for his view of life “an angle of experience,” and the particular 
angle which he chooses almost always hints that “the dark is light enough.” 

Fry has an unsophisticated faith in drama, what it was meant to be for 
man, and what the playwright can do to “redeem joy” through it. He believes 
that a playwright’s view of the theater of his times is fused with his view 
of the contemporary world, and that this fused view is inseparable from 
his view of all time. For him, the playwright “is exploring for the truth 
of the human creature, his truth in comedy or his truth in tragedy, because 
over and above the drama of his actions and conflicts and everyday pre- 
dicaments is the fundamental drama of his ever existing at all.” 

When Fry makes such an affirmation, he is polarized toward the deepest 
natural conviction of man. In theory and practice he is opposed to “the 
domestication of the miracle” that is life. For him the end of a play 
is to see life freshly. This view of life which the audience will find in his 
theater will re-initiate man to the delight of wonder; will re-create his wearied 
intellect, as though “he had just rounded the corner into life.” 

Fry’s strongest protest is delivered to the realist who knows what the 
world is like in terms of the evening paper. This kind of reality the play- 
wright condemns as a “‘false god, the full eye of custom.” By contrast he 
asks that the playwright be an artist so willing to wonder at life that he 
give a true meaning to realism. His kind of realism will take no common- 
place for granted; will flay off the callous of the usual; will topple the 
superficial, and take that angle of experience—youth, love, life, death— 
from the vantage point which reveals its and man’s most radiant possibilities. 

In manner, Fry writes what is loosely called “poetic” drama. But he will 
not have the drama modified by the adjective poetic; he will have poetry 
and drama as one, an integral unity. He writes: 


The dramatist must view the world of his play and the people of that 
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world, with great precision: the poet dramatist with the greatest 

poetic precision. The whole structure depends upon it, what scene 

follows another, what character goes and what character enters, where 
description or landscape become part of the action, or where it needs 

a bare exchange. The poet and the construction are inseparate. Who 

understands the poetry, understands the construction, who understands 

the construction understands the poetry, for the poetry is the action, 
and the action—even apart from the words—is the figure of the 
poetry. 

With this creed he deliberately chooses for his stand the centripetal point 
of drama. For drama, as a form of art, ministers to man’s delight. And man’s 
delight, at its best, is a rewarding though transitory vision of order, an order 
he need not work for, but which is given to him to contemplate. Such a 
created order is an intimating reflection of the divine unity. Man’s too con- 
stant advertance to the disorders of his material environment, his strained 
focus on the catastrophic, his terrible burden of self-sufficiency thwart him 
in his reach for happiness. The poise of his spirit must be—at least momen- 





tarily—rebalanced by the vision of order which he receives in art. 

HE momentary glimpse into the Eden of order will not be revealed by a 

photographic reproduction of things as they are. He must be allowed to 
plunge beyond the surface appearance. There, shadowed though it often is, 
or blurred, what man contemplates in art, a reality which is dependent on 
God, will have in it something of a mystery. But mystery, as Walter Farrell, 
O.P., has luminously explained in the Companion to the Summa is “natural 
to man as breathing.” In man the thirst for the infinite, for the object worthy 
of his straining powers and capacities, is essentially mysterious. Because in 
the world there is an element of being, in everything there is an element 
of mystery. 

Fry is not only justified, then, in moving toward the “mystery” in the 
miracle of life, but he is serving the inner need of man. To reduce the 
theme of Fry's plays—from the morning-simplicity of “Boy With a Cart” 
(1937) to the multi-mullioned opalescence of ‘The Dark Is Light Enough” 
(1954)—to a statement of “plot” would be to condone the heresy of the 
comic classics that make flat color pictures of murder and revenge the 
essence of “Othello.” 

But the approach to mystery, the movement toward that “angle of expeti- 
ence where the dark is distilled into light,” “where a man explores his own 
amazement,” is to be found in the bright flashes of understanding which 
lift off the befuddling outer wrappings of reality and suggest the complex 
order and inner harmony of the universals. 


So, Dynamene, in ‘‘A Phoenix Too Frequent,” keeping vigil at the tomb of 
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CHRISTOPHER FRY 


her husband, and pleasantly disconcerted at the appearance of the attractive 
Roman guard, says: 
What —_ 

Is so unlike what is. And what is madness 

To those who only observe, is often wisdom 

To those to whom it happens. 
Or Meadows, the contemporary soldier, groping toward an expression of the 
reach of man in ‘‘A Sleep of Prisoners,” says: 

Sometimes I think if it wasn’t for the words, Corporal, 

I would be very given to talking. There’s things 

To be said which would surprise us if we ever said them. 

Fry’s characters, aware of this “mystery,” may turn aside from it under 
the compulsion of circumstance, as Jennet does, in “The Lady’s Not for 
Burning,’ when, betrayed by the superstitious townspeople, she is accused 
of being a witch: ‘And so, for me, the actual! What I touch, what I see, 
what I know; the essential fact.” To which Thomas replies, stating the 
case for Fry precisely: “In other words, the bare untruth.” Or again, his 
characters may cry the impulsion of the mystery as Moses in ‘The Firstborn” 
does in his anguish: ““A man has to be more than a Pharaoh. He must dare 
to outgrow the security of partial blindness.” One thing they do not do; 
they do not ignore the mystery. 

Loneliness, joy, uncertainty—the old lodestones, flagrantly unsubtle— 
assert their common desire in “Venus Observed”: 


Duke: But what is the mark of the question? 
[The question is the psalmic “What is man?’} 

What is the note of this interrogation? 

Loneliness. The note, my son, is loneliness. 

Over all the world 

Men move unhoming, and eternally 

Concerned: a swarm of bees who has lost their queen. 
Nothing else is so ill at ease. 


Reedbeck: My heart 
Knocking most anxiously against the future, 

As though afraid to be alone with the present time: 
Ready, really, for almost any disaster 

Rather than this unsteady tight-rope of joy... . 


Duke: How nature loves the incomplete. She knows 
If she drew a conclusion it would finish her. 


And, making a cumulative synthesis of the unrest—the Duke concludes: 
“But, O God, for one round Amen!” 

Fry allows his characters to walk toward death—not so much circumspectly 
and warily—with awareness, alive to its vistas at least as much as to its finality. 
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In “A Phoenix Too Frequent” Tegeus, looking at the lovely Dynamene who 
has fallen asleep on her husband’s tomb, asks of her waiting maid: “So the 
lady seems to die?’ Doto replies: ‘For love; beautiful, curious madam.” 
Tegeus answers thoughtfully: “Not curious; I’ve had thoughts like that. 
Death is a kind of love.’ But with honesty, he adds: “‘Not anything I can 
explain.” 

In “Thor with Angels,” the Christian, Hoel, with only a half-shuttered 
remembrance of the talk of the Father of Light Who is the End of the 
Christian, prays, when his captors prepare to kill him to appease the pagan 
gods: 

Death, be to me like a hand that shades 

My eyes, helping me to see 

Into the light. 
‘a the dream sequence of “A Sleep of Prisoners,” David, as Abraham, prepares 
to sacrifice his son, Isaac: 

David: Come up, son, and see the world. 

God dips his hand in death to wash the wound, 

Takes evil to inoculate our lives 

Against infectious evil. 
And the Countess in “The Dark Is Light Enough,” to the guards who wish 
to take prisoner the man who has wounded her son in a duel, speaks care- 
fully of death: 


I ask you 
Not to make him the cause of punishment, 
Not to make his wound a death, 
Not to turn his challenge into a judgment. 
The dream of life is running 
Shallow and slowly. Pray for him, 
Not because I love him, but because 
You are the life you pray for. 
And because there is nothing on the earth 
Which doesn’t happen in your own hearts. 


Then, to Richard, who has wounded her son: 


Richard, let me have your arm to lean on. 

My body sometimes tells me 

I'm not here forever. 
But, if death is encumbered mystery, love is glorious mystery. “A lover,” 
says St. Thomas, ‘‘is placed outside of himself, and made to pass into the 
object of his love.’” Thus the language of love is the language of gift. 

Hoel, the Christian captive, wins a quick response of Martina, daughter 

of his pagan captor. Martina, for the sake of the old gods, tries to resist 
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the new warmth. But she brings food to Hoel who asks her to hold the 
bowl and let him eat from it: 





CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Hoel: ... I’li eat like a tame swan 
Out of your hands. 
Martina: Too black for a swan 


You'd make a good shadow. I'll ask my father 
To give you to be my personal shadow, 

To walk behind me in the morning, before me 
In the evening, and at noon I'll have you 
Under my feet. 

Hoel: I shall adjust myself 

Easily at noon. 


In “The Lady's Not for Burning,” Alizon, who is to be betrothed to the 
well-born Humphrey, falls in love with a Juliet-like immediacy with Richard, 
sctivener for the mayor. Alizon speaks of her love: 


Our father 
God moved many lives to show you to me. 


I have become 
A woman, Richard, because I love you. I know 
I was a child three hours ago. And yet 
I love you as deeply as many years could make me, 
But less deeply than many years will make me. 


, Everything I loved 
Before has come to one meeting place in you 
And you have gone out into everything I love. 


In the marginal-fantasy world of “Venus Observed” Edgar, competing with his 
father, the Duke, for the love of the young Perpetua, assures her that she 
need do nothing, she need only to be: 


My memory 
Is for nothing else. But, as it happens, 
I hardly need it. Over and over again 
I see you for the first time. I round 
Some corner of my senses, and there, as though 
The air had formed you out of sudden thought, 
I discover you. Any memory I had 
Vanishes, to let you in so unannounced 
My whole body stammers with surprise. 
I imagine I love you. And I don’t think 
You can fairly object, when all you have to do 
Is walk freely through my thoughts and round 
My heart. You needn’t even turn your head. 


In a letter to Robert Gittings on the play “A Sleep of Prisoners,” Fry 
suggests that “progress is the growth of vision: the increased perception of 
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what makes for life and what makes for death.” The characters in Fry's plays 
know life and death in terms of man, but they also know it in terms of 
man’s infinite origin. 

Man’s stumbling between his Beginning and his End makes a slight motif 
in “Thor with Angels.” When Hoel tries to recall what he heard of the 
God of his father, the Christian God, he can only remember: “The god was 
both father and son and a brooding dove.” And so, later, when he is tied 
cruciform to a tree for the pagan spearing of his body, and Martina—in an 
anguish of helplessness calls for Cymen, her absent father ‘Father! Father!”— 
Hoel, crossing the line of finite help, murmurs: “Son and brooding dove. 
Call him again.” And when her father does return, too late to save his 
captive from the rancor of his sons and kinsmen, the new theology he has 
just received from Augustine and his monks takes from him any desire for 
retributive justice. He tries to explain this to his wife: 

They say 
The sacrifice of God was brought about 
By the blind anger of man, and yet God made 


Their blindness their own saving and lonely flesh 
Welcome to creation. 


" We are afraid 

To live by rule of God, which is forgiveness 

Mercy, and compassion, fearing that by these 

We shall be ended. And yet if we could bear 

These three through dream and terror and terror’s doubt, 

Daring to return good for evil without thought 

Of what will come, I cannot think 

We should be losers. Do we believe 

There is not strength in good or power in God? 
And he, representing sixth century England, shapes his supplication “God 
give us courage to exist in God, And lonely flesh be welcome to creation.” 
in a manner that parallels the prayer of the twentieth century soldier, in 
“A Sleep for Prisoners”: 

Meadows: The human heart can go to the lengths of God. 

Thank God our time is now when wrong 

Comes up to face us everywhere, 


Never to leave us till we take 
The longest stride of soul men ever took. 


The enterprise 
Is exploration into God. 


This poised and delicate relation between the soul and God is portrayed 
in two curiously dissimilar situations: in ‘The Firstborn,”” Moses, out of 
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travail, having witnessed the plagues of Egypt, makes his last statement to 
the pharaoh. It is his witness to the God of the Hebrews, a long impassioned 
explanation: 


Moses: You appeal to Moses, 

But Moses is now only a name and an obedience. 
It is the God of the Hebrews, springing out 
Of unknown ambush, a vigour moving 

In a great shadow, who draws the supple bow 
Of his mystery, to loose this punishing arrow 
Feathered with my fate; he who in his hour 
Broke the irreparable dam which kept his thought, 
Released the spumy cataract birth and death 
To storm across time and the world; 

He who in his morning 





Drew open the furious petals of the sun; 

He who through his iron fingers 

Let all go, lets all waste and go, 

‘ Except, dearly retained in his palm, the soul: 

He, the God of my living, the God of the Hebrews. 









Contrarily, in ““A Sleep of Prisoners,” Adams and Meadows poise the same 
relationship in a clipped password-dialogue: 


Adams: (calling to Meadows) Who are you? 
Meadows: Man. 

Adams: Under what command? 

Meadows: God's. 

Adams: May we come through? 

Meadows: If you have 

The patience and the love. 





















 eeapieses suggestion of Fry’s ability to suggest a starting place for wonder 

and delight, is his sense of laughter and wit. To the misanthropic Thomas 
of “The Lady's Not for Burning,” he gives his counter-pointed explanation 
of the phenomenon: 


ee 


Thomas: . . . laughter is surely 

The surest touch of genius in creation. 
Would you ever have thought of it, I ask you. 

| If you had been making man, stuffing him full 

Of such hopping greeds and passions that he has 
To blow himself to pieces as often as he 
Conveniently can manage it—would it also 
Have occurred to you to make him burst himself 
With such a phenomenon as cachinnation? 


He concludes paradoxically: “The same laughter, madam, is an irrelevancy, 
which almost amounts to revelation.” Fry makes laughter out of the blazing 
concatenation of Falstaffian vituperation: 
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Reedbeck: [to his stuffy son, Dominic} 

You're a vain, vexing incomprehensible 
Crimpling, constipated duffer. Where’s your heart? 
All plum duff! Why do I have to be so inarticulate? 
God give me a few 
Lithontriptical words! You grovelling little 


Gobemouche! 
“Venus Observed’ 


Or the acquiescent logic of truth: 


Bates: I tell you, 

Miss, I knows an undesirable character 

When I see one: I've been one myself for years. 
“Venus Observed” 


Or the flexed eloquence of understatement: 


Dynamene: [in answer to Tegeus who has sworn— 
mellifluously—by all the gods that she misunderstands 
his intent} 
You needn't 
Labour to prove your secondary education. 
“A Phoenix Too Frequent” 


Or the gargoyle congruity of honesty: 


Colgrin: [on the foredoomed values of activity] 

It doesn’t do any good, daylight. 

It means up and doing and that means up to no good. 
The best of life is led horizontal 

And absolutely unconscious. 


“Thor with Angels” 


LTHOUGH Fry has been praised for restoring to the theater the Eliza- 
bethan glory of language, he has also been accused of using words for 
the sake of creating a kind of private asteroid galaxy, of padding out his 
plays with irrelevant and paradoxical commentary on subject matter peripheral 
to his theme. Fry’s response to his critics in An Experience of Critics is 
pertinent, if gently ironic: 
Sometimes when I am trying to work I think of the picture of myself 
which emerges from the press-cuttings, and it seems, in a way, very 
splendid. I see a man reeling intoxicated with words; they flow in a 
golden—or perhaps pinchbeck—stream from his mouth: they start 
out of his ears; they burst like rockets and jumping crackers and 
catherine-wheels round his head; they spring in wanton sport at his 
feet and trip him; but trip him or not, he loves them. 


To the critics, Fry continues, the words ‘‘strangle sense,” and ‘break form,” 
and finally give him an easy facility which is a fundamental flaw in his 
plays. Wryly, he concludes: 
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Then having looked at this picture and marvelled, I turn back to my 
typewriter. Like an ancient Red Indian chief, I sit for some hours in 
silence. At last I am ready to speak, and say “How,” or perhaps some 
slightly longer word. My two fingers withdraw from the typewriter 
and the night wears dumbly on toward the dawn. 


Fry certainly displays in the language of his comedies and tragedies an 
ebullient sense of words, but it would seem unjust to demand a pruning 
process in a creative activity in which the avowed intent of the playwright 
is to make all “parts” of the play as cyclic as possible, so that the flow 
of language find its only terminal in the wholeness of the play itself. There 
need be no imbalance where language ministers to the mind’s delight. 

Thus, Jennet, protesting the indictment of witchcraft in “The Lady’s Not 
for Burning,” performs another kind of necromancy with words, but this 
kind of necromancy sharpens the playwright’s delineation of a character, 
intelligent, intuitive, and—at the moment—fearful of what her fate may be 
under the charge of witchcraft. 


Jennet: They also say that I bring back the past; 

For instance, Helen comes, 

Brushing the maggots from her eyes, 

And, clearing her throat of several thousand years, 

She says, ‘I loved . . . ’; but cannot any longer 
Remember names. Sad Helen. Or Alexander, wearing 
His imperial cobwebs and breastplate of shining worms 
Wakes and looks for his glasses, to find the empire 
Which he knew he put beside his bed. 


Martina, describing Merlin, suggests the mysteriousness which the old name 
inspires, and prepares for the prophetic voice of the Arthurian seer. 


Martina: His beard was twisted like mist in 

the roots of an oak-tree, 

Beaded and bright with a slight rain, and 

he was crying 

Like an old wet leaf. His hands were as brown 
as a nest 

Of lizards, and his eyes were two pale stones 
Dropping in a dark well. 


The imagery which is diffused throughout the language pattern is marked 
by the same verve and astonishment with which Fry semaphores—throughout 
his plays—the presence of the infinite in the finite. 


. the word [love} is an arrow 
Or larksong, shot from earth’s bow, and falling 
In a stillborn sunrise. 
“The Lady's Not for Burning” 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Two Meanings of Symbolism: 


A Grammatical Exercise 
By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 


HE term “symbol” as it is used in modern times represents a large 
field of meanings, with two poles exerting complementary semantic 
energies through the whole. For one thing, there is symbol in the general 
sense of verbal sign (or any other deliberate human sign), the sign that is 
related to the world of things by an expressive act of the mind and which 
just in virtue of this act differs from signs in the merely symptomatic order 
of cause and effect (smoke, for instance, as a sign of fire). The symbol- 
sign represents things, or stands for them, or takes their place as an object 
of negotiation. Symbol conceived in this way, with a further stress on the 
creative power of the symbol-making human mind, is the key to several 
recent forms of idealistic thinking—philosophies arguing that the act of 
expression, and most properly the act of linguistic expression, is the primary 
reality, from which all else is scientific abstraction. Language “produces and 
posits” its own world of reality.1 That formula would fit, I think, without 
great unfairness (if a few qualifications were kept in mind) the ideas of 
Croce,? Cassirer, W. M. Urban, or Mrs. Langer. In certain statements by 
Cassirer, and in various more special theories of symbolism (in English, the 
literary theories of Eliot, Pound, or R. P. Blackmur, for instance), the claim 
stops short of full idealism. Symbols are assigned only a quasi-creative status; 
they are unique halfway points of control between man and his experience, 
stabilizers and carriers of experience, mediated presentations.* These moderate 
notions are likely to be applied in a special way to the literary use of language‘ 
rather than to language in general, but in any case they tend to cast a light 
in the direction of language in general. This whole group of notions con- 
stitutes, if you like, some sort of analogy to the ancient doctrine of the Logos. 
1Cf. Charles Feidelson, Jr., Symbolism and American Literature (Chicago, 1953), pp. 53-55, 
259-60. The phrase “produces and posits” is quoted from Ernst Cassirer, Language and 
Myth, trans. Suzanne K. Langer (New York, 1946), pp. 6-10. Feidelson’s second chapter, 
“The Symbolistic Imagination,” pp. 44-76, is an admirable description of the expressionist 
pole in symbolist theory. 
2 Though the central term in his philosophy is not “symbol,” but “expression.” 
3 On Cassirer’s position, see Katharine E. Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, A History of Esthetics 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1953), pp. 559-60. 
4Cf. post p. 21 the distinction made by theorists of “symbolic form” between “discursive” 
and “presentational” symbols. These two meanings plus my second main meaning of 
“symbol” above, the special word- or thing- symbol, correspond to the “Three Meanings of 


Symbolism” defined by Northrop Frye, “sign,” “image,” mythopoeic “archetype,” in his 
“Three Meanings of Symbolism,” Yale French Studies, No. 9 (Spring, 1952), pp. 11-19. 
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TWO MEANINGS OF SYMBOLISM 


And secondly, to turn back to more ordinary ways of thinking, there is 
“symbol” in the far more restricted sense of some special kind of thing or 
event in the world of reality—a flower or a flame if one happens to look at 
these in a certain way. And from this meaning there is also “symbol” in the 
sense of some special detail of a painting or some special word or group of 
words in a writing, a literary symbol in the full or proper sense, the words 
that refer to the flower or the flame. 

It may be worth-while dwelling for a few moments on the great variety 
of logic which such symbols are capable of showing. Sometimes they work 
in a fairly simple way from the specific to the general and from the concrete 
to the merely abstract. If a novelist describes a character riding in a Cadillac 
or wearing a big diamond pin, those objects will be identified by the critic 
as symbols of the character's affluence and power. (Such symbolism is the 
ordinary reliance and the ordinary limitation of the nineteenth-century propa- 
gandist method known either as realism or as naturalism.) But again, symbols 
may work along various associational lines, synecdochic and metonymic. They 
may also work along the horizontal lines of the logician’s tree,5 from concrete 
object to comparable concrete object, from species to species, as, for instance, 
do the numerous sexual symbols or the father symbols which are so interesting 
to psychologists. This is like metaphor, the difference lying in the fact that 
metaphor is an image called in for illumination of some object already in 
focus as part of a story or argument, whereas symbol is itself in focus as part 
of a story or argument, though in such a way as to show significance beyond 
itself. Characteristically, symbol combines both the vertical abstractive move- 
ment and the horizontal metaphoric. It works both from the individual 
toward the universal and from the object of less interest to the object of 
greater interest, from the artificial to the natural, from the outer to the 
inner, from the physical to the psychological, the spiritual, and the transcend- 
ent.6 The concrete symbolizing the abstract is not the same as the physical 
symbolizing the spiritual, but the two have a close relation, especially in neo- 
Platonic literature. They have in common a reference from the more tangible 
to the less tangible. Symbol can hardly work in directions opposite to these 
I have named. We do not speak of love symbolizing a flame, or of the 
material womb symbolizing a pottery vessel. 

5 Cf. Rudolf Arnheim, “Artistic Symbols—Freudian and Otherwise,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, XII (September, 1953), 94. In the same issue, pp. 24-37, Norman Fried- 
man’s “Imagery: From Sensation to Symbol,” is an excellent survey of modern theory, with 
an accent on the insufficiency of all sub-metaphoric views of imagery. 

®H. Flanders Dunbar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought (New Haven, 1929), pp. 6-8, follow- 
ing Wundt’s terminology, distinguishes symbols working by “extrinsic” association (con- 
tiguity) from those working by “intrinsic” association (resemblance) and adds the “insight” 


symbol or that which points beyond sensory experience. 
7Cf. Arnheim, loc. cit., p. 94. 
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Sometimes the order of images in a story follows or apparently follows 
the lines of representational necessity or probability, though at the same time 
a symbolic significance is managed. Then we have realism, though realism 
of a superior sort, the poetic sort. Sometimes the order openly prefers the 
norms of symbolic meaning to those of representation. Then we move off 
though various shades of romance, allegory, myth, and surrealism. 

Thus I conclude my diagram of the special symbol or literary symbol 


proper. 


} Byer me now risk a preliminary and tentative statement that I do not believe 
the difference between the word-symbol in the poem and the thing- 
symbol outside the poem to be an important difference for literary criticism, 
at least not in the sense that one part of a critic’s discourse can be directed 
to the word-symbol, another to the thing-symbol. The critic’s effort must 
in this respect be all at one level. There are no flowers or flames or other 
things pasted into a poem as in the kind of art work called collage. The 
literary critic, like the poet, has to stop with the words. Or, to put the matter 
somewhat differently, the realm of thing-symbols can enter the poem only 
as that realm is mediated by words. 

The difference between the two main meanings which I have been defining, 
the symbol as verbal expression in general and the symbol as special word 
naming a special thing, may in certain instances be so great that, as I have 
suggested, the term “symbol” seems to fall apart into two almost equivocally 
related uses. Nevertheless, the term does hang together and in a great deal 
of literary criticism manages to keep both meanings present without generating 
for most readers a sense of contradiction or cheating. The aim of this paper 
is to proceed, by a somewhat devious route, to show some relations between 
these two radical meanings of the term. 


BYEN a cursory glance at the history of symbolism will raise some difficult 
theoretical problems. It is not really my aim in this essay to take that 
glance. Yet I cannot continue without some reference to the fact that the 
origins of the symbolist tradition in patristic and medieval exegetic procedure 
bring us back to that difference between thing as special symbol and word 
as special symbol, the difference which I said provisionally does not seem 
to me important to the literary critic. The fact is, as we read for instance in 
Aquinas, that the Biblical exegetes were thinking directly about things, a 
universe of things, as special symbols. And a poet like Dante followed the 
exegetes, at least in his theorizing. That kind of thinking came down into 
fairly modern literary theory by the route of Renaissance nature philosophy and 
the doctrine of “signatures” or “correspondences” as entertained by vision- 
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TWO MEANINGS OF SYMBOLISM 


aries like Boehme or Swedenborg. In mid-eighteenth-century England, the 
correspondences are illustrated for poetry by that curious figure Christopher 
Smart in his antiphonal commentary on the cosmos, Jubilate Agno, written in 
the madhouse. All through romantic literature, in the Germans from Herder 
on, among the English in Coleridge and Carlyle,* and among Americans 
notably in Emerson, we trace ideas of the “great alphabet of nature,” “universal 
signs . . . diffused through nature,” the “visual language of God.” (These 
phrases are quoted from De Quincey, who was partly a sceptic in the matter, 
but they might be readily paralleled.)® It should be observed, however, that 
by this period, theories of imagination and of knowledge in general had 
been so far idealized, the outer objective world and the inner creative force 
of knowing had been so far unified, that these expressions no longer have 
quite the clean-cut meaning which once they might have had. The English 
idealist Bishop Berkeley at the beginning of the eighteenth century was a 
thapsodic exponent of such symbolic doctrine. By the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth we have a situation such 
as Wallace Fowlie has recently reported to us, where Claudel. following both 
Aquinas and Mallarmé, combines the notion that the poet names each object 
in the universe and gives it its rightful place with the further notion that the 
world is constantly reborn for the poet and that each poet “bears in himself 

. a subjective maze of images” corresponding to the endless metaphorical 
richness of the world.?° 

The thesis—taken at its most hardheaded, that is in a medieval or early 

Renaissance, rather than a post-romantic, form—means (or at least involves 
the concept) that individual things in the objective world and classes of 
things have more or less properly definable symbolic meanings or at least 
ranges of such meaning. For the purposes of the Scriptural exegete, it would 
appear to me (though I don’t stake a great deal on this guess) that a simply 
traditional or revelatory fixation of symbolic meaning would be sufficient. 
That is, if the individual object Jerusalem appears in certain documents 
in such a way that it stands for the Christian society or for Heaven, or if 
the specific object or substance water appears in such a way as to symbolize 
death and rebirth, then those meanings will legitimately enough tend to 
attach to the same objects in later works written in the same tradition. From 
the literary point of view some complication may be thought to occur through 
8 See Sartor Resartus, Book Il, chapter viii, on the “Volume of Nature.” 

®DeQuincey, Collected Writings, ed. David Masson, VIII, 18-20, 410-411 (an essay, referring 

to Novalis and entitled “Modern Superstition,” 1840). See René Wellek, “DeQuincey’s 

Status in the History of Ideas,” PQ, XXIII (July, 1944), 255. 
10“Catholic Orientation in Contemporary French Literature,” in Spiritual Problems in Con- 

temporary Literature, ed. Stanley Romaine Hopper (New York, 1952), pp. 236-238. Though 


I follow the phrasing of Mr. Fowlie, I do not mean to impute any of the difficulties that 
seem to be involved here to him rather than to his sources. 
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the fact of prefiguration—the individual and historical correspondence of Old 
Testament persons and situations to those of the New Testament, a matter 
with which Scriptural exegetes are greatly concerned. But I am ready for the 
moment at least, to say that here is something that lies beyond or to one side 
of the question about poetic symbolism. For I suppose that we ought to keep 
our poetic discussion of Dante—or for that matter our poetic discussion of 
the Bible—at a level where what we are talking about may be appreciated 
either with or without involving our Christian belief. The poetic discussion 
has to get along without appealing to the prophetic, the historical, the super- 
natural. The poetic universal is of a different sort from the historic and 
Incarnational. It is true that Professor Auerbach in his Mmesis and in other 
essays has recently shown the relevance of Scriptural figura or typology to 
medieval poetics and poetry. Extraordinarily rich adaptations of the method 
run through The Divine Comedy. The conjunction of humble and exalted 
in the exegetic tradition (harlot and Church, scarlet thread and blood of 
Christ) does help to explain the medieval indifference to the classically 
separate decora of comedy and tragedy.2 But I think it is the adaptation of 
the Scriptural method by the secular poet, the overlay and more abstract play 
of symbolic meaning, which mainly enters into the poetic problem. Dante's 
Comedy makes massive use of Scriptural materials. The poem is in some sense 
founded on history. We can, furthermore, talk about the solidity and realism 
of his narrative technique and can contrast it to the Platonic thinness of full 
allegory, the mere “allegory of poets’ which he attempted in the Convivio.'* 
But the Comedy is after all not real history; it is a fiction (a bella menzogna)* 
and only as such is it an object of full poetic criticism. 


i es push our inquiry into the definition of symbolic meaning very far we 
have to turn from individual historical objects to natural classes of objects. 
The interpretation of such classes may no doubt be affected in traditional ways, 
but at the same time they put to us much more insistently than do individual 
objects the question, basic for the natural art of reading poetry, whether 
the world and its parts have symbolic meanings that are at all strictly determi- 
nate, whether the “book of nature’ described by such authors as Saint Bona- 
venture in the thirteenth century and Drummond of Hawthornden in the 
early seventeenth, is written in one language, a scientifically specific language, 
11 Auerbach speaks of “the important difference which obtains between figurism and other 
similar forms of thinking such as allegorism or symbolism. In these patterns, at least one 
of the two elements combined is a pure sign, but in a figural relation both the signifying 
and the signified facts are real and concrete historical events” (‘“Typological Symbolism in 
Medieval Literature,” Yale French Studies, No. 9, Spring, 1952, p. 6). Cf. his Mimesis, 
trans. Willard R. Trask (Princeton, 1953), pp. 73, 195, 201. 
12 See Charles S. Singleton, “Dante’s Allegory,” Speculum, XXV (January, 1950), 78-83; 


reprinted in his Commedia, Elements of Structure (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 84-98. 
13 Cf. W. H. Auden, “Nature, History and Poetry,” Thought, XXV (September, 1950), 422. 
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TWO MEANINGS OF SYMBOLISM 


or in the polysemous ambiguity of poetry itself. A quidditative and teleo- 
logical view of the world invites, I suppose, some fairly restrictive theory 
of its symbolism. I have never read a full-dress defense of such a theory 
by a modern poetic theorist. The “archetypal” and apocalyptic myths of which 
critics nowadays so often speak are qualities of “the collective unconscious” 
rather than of the physical universe.* The blending of the old objective 
theory with shades of expressionism such as I have alluded to in Claudel 
would seem to be fairly normal even among neo-scholastic writers—so long, 
that is, as they are looking at poetry rather than at interpretation of the 
Scriptures. As for secular criticism the thesis of a speaker at the meeting 
of the Modern Language Association in Detroit a few years ago seems to me 
perfectly sound—that the modern conception of fluid symbolism has much 
less in common than some may like to think with the fixed theories that 
appear in earlier times. 

The defense of something like fixed, or correct, or at least central areas 
of natural symbolic meaning will proceed today, I suppose, along a line 
that one might term “total contextualism.” The defender would say that we 
have to try to see through the special and local contexts in which an object 
may be placed, so as to understand its place in the whole universe of space, 
time and spirit—so far as any of us may grasp that universe. He would say 
that a given class object or substance (like water) or a natural object of 
universal experience (like the sun) may have many momentary and local 
meanings, but that at the same time it will have some more basic meaning 
or range of meanings. The sun over the Sahara desert may mean to somebody 
thirst and death, but universally, even to that person, it has or has had the 
meaning of life. Water may kill a man who drowns, but more universally 
it is a necessity of life. This defender would speak, I suppose, of antithetic 
and complementary ranges or poles of meaning inherent in given objects, like 
life and death in water. And he would argue, presumably, that the poles 
are seen in the light of each other; especially the negative, by a kind of cosmic 
irony, in the light of the positive. And further, that all the marginal, momen- 
tary, vanishing, and more specially arranged meanings with which objects 
in given verbal contexts may be invested always enjoy a part or shade of 
their character and interest in virtue of the substrate of their deepest natural 
meanings, along with which or against which the slighter meanings are 


14 At the same time there is some tendency among certain recent critics toward the creation of 
a modern canon of symbolic meanings. ‘Wherever we have archetypal symbolism, we pass 
from the question, ‘What does this symbol, sea or serpent or character, mean in this work 
of art,’ to the question ‘What does it mean in my imaginative comprehension of such things 
as a whole’” (Northrop Frye, loc. cit., p. 18). 

15Edward Williamson, “Symbolism and the New Philosophy,” digest in The MLA Sixty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting (December, 1951), “Romance Section,” p. 23 
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implicitly interpreted. The “irony is always, and only, a trick of light on 
the late landscape.’’2¢ 

I think the poetic theorist will have to confess a considerable respect for 
that argument, and it may be that the truth of it or of something like it 
is in the end all that can give the mind a grip or a starting point for a real 
evaluation of the myriad performances of poetic inspiration. At the same 
time, I think the poetic theorist will have to protest that such a general view 
of reality, such a confidence in an ultimately definable order and significance 
in things, does not provide a grammar of sufficient finesse for actually 
coping with the structure of poems. Keeping the universals too much in mind 
may even do something to obstruct the critic’s experiments in reading. The 
universals are likely enough to run into tautologies. A tree is a widely used 
symbol of life—but only a live and flourishing tree. A dead or truncated 
tree is a symbol of death. 


Pyse omer to a general theory of correct symbolism would of course 
be felt even more acutely by the poet himself. Formulary or stereotyped 
symbolism as a creative technique is a contradiction. It has always tended 
to fizzle out into the quaint conceptions of bestiary, lapidary, emblem book, 
or the debased patristic style of the Euphuist. It is clearly better to be wrong 
with the Ramistically inclined Sidney than to be right with his opponent, 
the Euphuist Gosson. This is not to say that such writers as Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, or James Joyce, who have had a wide range of formulated and 
quasi-symbolist meanings at their command, have thereby suffered a handicap. 
The point is that they knew what to do with such knowledge. The twist, 
the turn, the transformation, the hidden metaphor, the illusory conventional- 
ism, are their pervasive principles. The observation is valid not only for 
specially symbolic words and phrases but for all the genres, figures, and 
other conventions which learned inquiry into poems has always been so much 
concerned to identify. Literary scholars in recent years have no doubt been 
aided in their reading of Dante and other medieval poets by a knowledge of 
the famous four levels of interpretation; but I believe that so far as these 
scholars have tried to determine or limit, or in any way prescribe, their own 
readings of medieval poetry according to their knowledge of these schemes, 
they have done their reading a disservice.17 I have in mind neither the plans 
16 R, P. Warren, Brother to Dragons (New York, 1953), p. 6. Jefferson speaks. 

“All guidance to the right sense of the human and variable myths,” said Ruskin, “will 
probably depend on our first getting at the sense of the natural and invariable ones. The 
dead hieroglyph may have meant this or that—the living hieroglyph means always the same; 
but . .. it is just as much a hieroglyph as the other; nay, more—a ‘sacred or reserved 
sculpture,’ a thing with an inner language. The serpent crest of the king’s crown, or of 
the god’s, on the pillars of Egypt, is a mystery; but the serpent itself, gliding past the 


pillar’s foot, is it less a mystery?” (The Queen of the Air, Lecture II.) ms 
17 See D. W. Robertson, Jr. and Bernard F. Huppé, Piers Plowman and Scriptural Tradition 
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TWO MEANINGS OF SYMBOLISM 


of the medieval poet nor those of the medieval theorist but rather the actual 
accomplishment of the medieval poet in his shaping of the complex of words, 
symbols, and reality which are always the poet’s medium. If we are going 
to criticize poetry at all, we have to take it in so far as it is something 
accomplished. What a dull poet Chaucer would be if he repeated half so literally 
and flatly as some modern commentators do all the gimcracks and formulas 
that in one way or another are assimilated into his poetry. How happy we 
ought to be that there is no law compelling us to remember the mazes of 
exegetical repertory through which recent scholarship has partly succeeded 
in compelling Piers the Plowman to plod his weary way. What a dreary 
business our reading of Dante would be if we really tried to take his Comedy 
as “allegory,” if we really tried to follow at every step the directions for 
polysemous reading set forth in the letter (or supposed letter) to Can 
Grande.'* How lucky we always are that we have the poet in his poems 
and outside of his own theoretical pronouncements and outside of any other 
contemporary (or classical) theories by which he may be supposed to be 
writing. 

There is a passage in the Quwaestiones Quodlibetales of Aquinas which, 
along with the usual scholastic distinction between secular literature and the 
Scriptures, is not, I believe, taken seriously enough by modern students of 
medieval poetic theory, and indeed it may seem forbidding. It perhaps appears 
an oppressively simple view of the whole nature of poetry. Aquinas says 
in effect that it is wrong to look in secular poetry for any allegorical, any 
tropological, any anagogical meanings. The only kind of meaning to be found 
in secular poetry is literal meaning. In nulla scientia, humana industria 
inventa, proprie loquendo, potest inveniri nisi litteralis sensus; sed solum in 
ista Scriptura cujus Spiritus Sanctus est auctor, homo vero instrumentum.!® 
This, as I say, sounds bad for poetic theory, and it may be bad for a certain 
kind of retrospective critical intentionalism. But it seems to me to fit very 
well, or at least to be adaptable to, the needs of a correct modern theory. 
It is clear, for one thing, that by the term Jiteral in this passage Aquinas 
cannot mean to rule out of poetry the range of natural metaphoric and 
analogical meanings which are actually there. (The places where he speaks 

(Princeton, 1951), e.g. pp. 5-6, 240, clear indications of how their learning gets in the way 


of poetic criticism; or H. Flanders Dunbar, op. cit., p. 459.—the poem as “cryptographic 
code.” 


18 “Every symbol should be understood at one and the same time in all of these significations” 
(Dunbar, op. cit., p. 20). See Charles S. Singleton, loc. cit., for a sceptical reaction to such 
dogma. Helmut Hatzfeld, “Modern Literary Scholarship as Reflected in Dante Criticism,” 
Comparative Literature, Il (Fall, 1951), 296, cites Luigi Pietrobono, “L’Epistola a Can 
Grande,” Giornale Dantesco, XL (1937), 1-51, against the authenticity of the Letter. One 
of Pietrobono’s arguments is the passage quoted from the Quodlibetales. 

19 Ouaestiones Quodlibetales, VII, q.6, 2.16; cf. the answer to the second objection to this 
article. 
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of metaphor in poetry and compares it to metaphor in Scripture are often 
enough quoted nowadays.) “Literal” in this passage of the Quwodlibetales 
is opposed quite strictly to the other three divinely intended levels, the 
allegorical, the tropological, and the anagogical. Human poetry might very 
well refer to these levels of meaning, or point to them, and in some way 
involve them. Dante and many other medieval poets would show that this 
could be done, and would easily theorize around any difficulties. But the 
human poet, not being at the divine level, could hardly speak down from it 
with a real message about divine meanings. The doctrine of Aquinas would 
seem to mean at least that we ought to avoid looking for intended messages 
in poetry; we ought to read it as accomplished or constructed symbolic art, 
an art where symbols have not a catalogued or correct meaning, but whatever 
meaning the poet is able to demonstrate dramatically in the very conjunction 
of symbols which constitutes his poem. The passage in the Quwodlibetales 
may in fact leave a little to be desired if we try to take it as instruction for 
reading the secular poet at the appropriate “‘literal’” level. Is the poet, even 
at this level, a message-intending authority? I should think not. Even 
there, Aquinas, if asked, would have had to say that the poet is not the same 
kind of authority as the writer of Scripture. Proprie loquendo, the poet 
doesn’t have a message even at the literal level. 


_ the metaphysics of the situation with which we are dealing, 

the attentive and conscientious reader of poetry must first of all be 
struck by the great variety and indefinability of the ranges of symbolic 
meaning that open in the poem before him. ‘My fair Starre (that shinde on 
me so bright), writes Spencer in a funeral elegy, ‘Fell sodainly and faded 
under ground.”*° Here I suppose we will say that a star symbolizes some- 
thing like mutability, the uncertainty of fate, death and loss. “Dim as the 
Borrow'd beams of moon and stars To lonely, weary, wand’ring travelers Is 
Reason to the soul,” says Dryden in his Religio Laici. Here it seems to me the 
the stars symbolize the uncertainty or insufficiency of merely natural reason 
in religious inquiries. “Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art .. .” 
Here the well-known romantic symbol has a meaning nearly the opposite of 
Dryden’s. ‘“‘At the stars, Which are the brain of heaven, he” (Satan, in 
Meredith’s sonnet) “look’d and sank. Around the ancient track march’d, 
rank on rank, The army of unalterable law.” Something like the inscrutable 
and unalterable law of the universe might be the abstract name of the symbolic 
meaning here. “Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the west, 
And thought of him I love. O powerful western fallen star!” Here 
Whitman’s meaning swings back quite close to that of Spenser in Daphnaida, 


20 Daphnaida. 
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yet the difference is important too. This is a “powerful fallen star,’ an 
assassinated democratic leader. 

The symbols of the poet are objects in all their qualities and in all their 
kinds of relationship—resemblance and difference, contiguity and association 
in time and space, causal operation and reception of effects. Add to natural 
and primary objects (like stars) the whole range of human artifacts. Think 
of Aeneas crossing the Styx in Charon’s ferry in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid (or Dante not using Charon’s ferry in the third Canto of the 
Inferno) and Walt Whitman “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry’’ or Edna St. Vincent 
Millay: 

We were very tired, we were very merry— 
We had gone back and forth all night on the ferry; 


And you ate an apple and I ate a pear, 
From a dozen of each we had bought somewhere.** 


Lastly, it seems to me that if we will experiment with working, neither 
inward nor heavenward from the external symbol to its psychological or 
spiritual meaning, but outward from our own directly known inner experiences 
toward objective correlatives for them, we can see even more readily the 
difficulties that lie in the way of putting limits to symbolic meaning. There 
is a poem by Emily Dickinson which compares memory to a house with 
furniture in it: 
Remembrance has a rear and a front,— 
‘Tis something like a house; 
It has a garret also 
For refuge and the mouse.?? 

In Plato's Theaetetus memory is compared to an aviary full of various fluttering 
birds. Why couldn’t I compare the memory to a menagerie full of prowling 
and menacing animals—the menagerie of our vices, as in Baudelaire’s phrase? 
Or, if like Hamlet, I think of memory as the repository of a freshly received 
injunction, the image I invoke may be that of a writing tablet. If like Titus 
Andronicus I nurse my resolves even more fiercely, I write on a “leaf of 
brass” with a “gad of steel.”** I look up memory in the index of Bartlett's 
Familiar Quotations, and I find that memory is green or has leaves, it clings, 
it has a grave, it is a light or a lamp or a morning star, it plays an old tune, 
it holds a “rooted sorrow,” it is a “silent shore,’ it has caverns, it is a 
place where fantasies throng in, it is guilty of plagiarism, it is the “warder of 
the brain.”” But, you will retort, in each of these various instances memory 
is something different. We have different symbols, not for the same meaning, 
21 Recuerdo, in A Few Figs From Thistles (New York, 1928), p. 2. 

22 The Poems of Emily Dickinson (Boston, 1937), no. cxxiv, p. 56. 


23 Titus Andronicus, IV, i, 102-03. Saint Augustine (Confessions X, 8, 14) discusses memory 
as the “belly of the mind.” 
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but for the different meanings. And, of course, I agree. But this only shows 
the abstractionism involved in any attempt to give fixed interpretations to 
either natural or artificial classes of symbols or to prescribe symbols for given 
defined meanings. The poet abstracts too in his own way, in his choices and 
juxtapositions, but he claims for his abstraction only the correctness of his 
momentary context. 


b Nosy examples may not reveal anything profund. The existence of 
such instances, however, is the grammatical or technical ground for the 
expansive statements which we find everywhere in romantic theory: the 
cosmic speculation of A. W. Schlegel, for instance, that “everything signifies 
everything else, every part of the universe mirrors the whole.”** Or that of 
Emerson: 

The metamorphosis of Nature shows itself in nothing more than this, 

that there is no word in our language that cannot become typical to 

us of Nature by giving it emphasis. The world is a Dancer; it is a 

Rosary; it is 2 Torrent; it is a Boat; a Mist, a Spider's Snare; it is what 

you will; and the metaphor will hold, and it will give the imagination 

keen pleasure. Swifter than light the world converts itself into the 

thing you name, and all things find their right place under this new 

and capricious classification.*® 

The concrete symbols of which the universe itself is composed are external 
to poet and poem, substantive entities which have their own basic natures and 
orientation in the universe, and hence have some kind of objective claim on 
our interpretation of them. Yet the poet can use these symbols only in con- 
junction with one another and with his own interior experience, and he can 
lay hold of them only with words. And words, even the most usual and 
specific, those that may be supposed to name quiddities, do something to 
the things they lay hold of; they exert a pull and tear, a push and shaping 
power, an ordering and reordering energy which refuses to be limited by any 
description. In poetry we do not encounter things presented simply in their 
usual classifications, with some correct symbolic meaning attached. We have 
a world of things and meanings shaped up by words, ever variously. It is 
this fact which leads the critic to talk very little today about the natural 
meanings of symbols. Through this fact we arrive at the modern preoccupation 
with the verbal symbol itself, the complex of words presenting or creating 
its own reality, the poem as “objective correlative” of an interior meaning, 
a state of mind, which has no other expression. 


24 Vorlesungen Uber Schéne Kunst und Literatur (1884), I, 292. Delivered at Berlin in 1801. 

25 Journals (Boston, 1909-1914), VI, 18. Cf. John Smith, The Mysterie of Rhetorique Unvail’d 
(London, 1657), p. 10: “And there is nothing in the whole universe from whence the 
simile may not be taken.” 
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The “tenor and “vehicle” of the metaphorical situation tend to merge. 
These two modern terms have, in fact, arrived on the critical scene at a time 
when poetry itself has reached a stage in its development where it may be 
doubted whether the things the terms are supposed to stand for can any 
longer be separated. The knight on horseback tends to be absorbed into 
the landscape through which he rides. The plot is lost in its symbols. We 
have a phenomenal rather than a substantial symbolism. 


N short, I have started this paper by distinguishing two polar senses 

of the term symbol—symbol as specially conceived and significant concrete 
object, or as name of such object, and symbol as the creation or definition 
of reality in any expressive sign at all, and more especially in the verbal sign. 
I have tried to suggest how the resolute and discriminating analysis of symbol 
in the first sense will subjectively enrich the concept of symbol but will at 
the same time flatten it out so that it tends to become coterminous with all 
poetic expression, and conceivably with all verbal expression whatever. We 
move from the restricted notion of symbol as a special concrete object having 
an abstract significance, or a special physical object having a spiritual signif- 
icance, to the general notion of verbal expression as an outer manifestation 
of the inner, the notion of the outer, if we like, as the disparate counterpart 
or metaphor of the inner. The grammatical exercise which I have attempted 
to perform strikes me as a miniature analogue or shorthand for the main 
development of modern philosophy from Galileo to Croce. The pattern may 
be more satisfactory for the theory of poetry than for the metaphysics of 
reality. I have seen it brilliantly suggested that the breakdown of respect 
for substantive quiddity which occurred in the late Remaissance was ac- 
companied by a decline in the performance of poets.2® But this has by no 
means been demonstrated. Something almost like the opposite seems to me 
the truth. 

When a term tends to move in the way we have seen from one meaning 
to another, and when in certain contexts there is a further tendency for both 
meanings to appear, in a kind of telescoping or compression, we are likely 
to have something deeper than merely confused semantics to deal with. The 
two polar meanings of the term symbol which we have discussed may be 
considered the grammatical counterpart of a dualism or unresolved ambiguity 
that seems always to have been involved in idealist and in formalist aesthetics. 


26 Malcolm M. Ross, “History and Poetry, Decline of the Historical Concrete,” Thought, XXVI 
(Autumn, 1951), 426-42; “Fixed Stars and Living Motion in Poetry,” Thought, XXVII 
(Autumn, 1952), 381-99. Like these essays by Mr. Ross, Allen Tate’s on Dante and Poe 
in The Forlorn Demon, Chicago, 1953, represent a current reaction against the “angelism,” 
the pure ideality, of symbolist poetics and an effort to return to something like a Dantesque 
historical and individual substantiveness. 
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In the Enneads of Plotinus we find a passage saying that every being has 
unity and form and beauty, even so simple a being as a piece of stone. But 
in another passage, in order to illuminate or define the very concept of form, 
Plotinus has recourse to the example of a sculptor conferring upon a piece 
of stone the shape of a carved image.** So in the neo-idealism of Croce, an 
inverted form of neo-Platonism, we have the creative act of intuition-expres- 
sion in its broad sense, which includes every act of concrete knowing (the 
knowing, for instance, of a small scrap of bronze), and we have the same 
intuition-expression in the merely quantitative difference which defines the 
act of knowing called Art with a capital A (the knowing of an elegant 
bronze figurine). So in some versions of neo-Thomist aesthetic, there is 
form and beauty in the general or transcendental sense, a character of every- 
thing and of all art work, and then there is some way in which works of fine 
art are specially turned back toward their genus or specially directed toward 
beauty. In the recent quasi-expressionist school of “symbolic form’ we have 
symbols in general as the molders and creators of reality, and then we have 
the special class of ‘‘presentational’’ or aesthetic symbols which, in a clearer 
way than merely ‘‘discursive” or scientific symbols, illustrate this molding and 
positing power.?* All these doublings, I think, betray weaknesses and diffi- 
culties in the systems that involve them. At the same time, as I have been 
suggesting too, such doublings may embody their own mystery and stand for 
their own truth which can scarcely be put in a more univocal way. 

The two meanings of the term symbol and their parallels which I have 
cited, if we would relate them more clearly to a realistic and dualistic account 
of experience, may be said to center in the fact that all our verbal knowledge 
is to some extent also bound to be a knowledge of things. (This is the 
converse of the symbolic-form doctrine that all our knowledge of things is a 
knowledge of words or other symbols.) Add to this the notion that there 
may be instances where thing knowledge and word knowledge are in a peculiar 
way brought together and intensified. I offer a final parallel in the word 
understand. “Understanding poetry’ is a phrase which has recently made a 
notable appearance in the literature of teaching poetry in America. But 
understand in such a phrase would seem to have more than one simple 
meaning. We understand a word, in a foreign language, let us say, if we 


(Continued on page 35) 


27 See Enneads, 1, vi, 2; V, viii, 1. 

28 “The General principle of the inseparability of intuition and expression holds with special 
force for the aesthetic intuition. Here it means that form and content, or content and 
medium, are inseparable” (W. M. Urban, Language and Reality, London, 1939, p. 462). 
See Suzanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York, Pelican Books, 1948), p. 
229, on the distinction between discursive and presentational symbols; and Cassirer, Lan- 
guage and Myth, pp. 97-98, on “mere conceptual signs”; and Feidelson, op. cit., p. 55: 
“The literary symbolist is inclined to consider poetry as peculiarly symbolic . . .” 
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Symbolism in Brighton Rock 


By F. A. McGowan 
| STUDY of Greene’s selection and use of symbols seems timely on several 


counts. There is question of American editions for all his earlier works 

because, as one reviewer put it, ““Once rated as a spinner of superior 
thrillers . . . , he is now seriously discussed as possibly ‘the finest writer of his 
generation.’ No other writer in England enjoys Greene’s combination of popular 
and critical success.” It was not always thus. Therefore, readers now want 
another look at his first books so that they can trace his literary (and theological) 
development. Though The Power and the Glory (1940), known in the United 
States as Labyrinthine Ways, is rated his best novel, reviewers and critics almost 
invariably take Brighton Rock (1938) as standard of reference for what Greene 
wrote before and after 1938. 

Then, there is a tendency among certain groups of critics to attribute 
Greene’s success not to his skill but to shock-values. This is tantamount to 
saying that he uses as ends, instead of as means, primary symbols (plots in- 
volving the stuggle between evil and good) or secondary symbols (violence, 
corruption and the other by-products of evil). In Brighton Rock, the primary 
and secondary symbols are well defined and the dominating idea which they 
signify is stated in exact terms. 


There has been within the past year an article in Blackfriars which implies 
habitual ineptness on Greene’s part in selection of symbols, and which specific- 
ally refers to Brighton Rock as showing failure to find an adequate “objective 
correlative’ for the theological problem Greene posed as theme. 

Finally, analysis of symbolism in Brighton Rock can serve as a directive for 
many current writers whose finished work does not fulfill promise because they 
have used a symbolism which is involved, unsustained, and/or detached from its 
objective correlative. 


Fo any artifact, appreciation of its symbolism is concerned with three factors 

related in a time sequence and in a descending order of importance: the 
value of what the artist wishes to symbolize; the suitability of the symbol he 
chooses to express this impelling idea; the competence with which he presents 
the symbol. 

lf he is a fiction writer, the “prime matter” of the symbol consists in the 
story of human /ives created as image of an idea which sums up for the writer 
the explanation of the universe in the condition in which he finds it. If he is a 
novelist, two literary virtues are required—art, to use the tools of process so as 
to give form (development of character) through the matter (events of the 
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story); prudence, to choose the matter (“correlative objective,” “concrete 
universal,” specific plot) which is the primary symbol. 

Positive prudence is shown in the selection of a symbol really capable of 
translating the author's dominant idea from the abstract to the concrete. Negative 
prudence deals with reader's interest; the primary symbol (in Brighton Rock, 
the plot to attain Rose’s deliberate consent to suicide), the secondary symbol 
(in Brighton Rock, the contrast between Pinkie’s earlier use of physical violence 
on Spicer and the later more subtle assault on Rose’s will), and the minor 
symbols must neither so repel the reader nor so attract him that they form short- 
circuits. Too many writers “of the religious motif,” rationalizing the difference 
between their craftsmanship and Graham Greene’s, say that they, too, could 
produce best sellers if they would stoop to his choice of subjects. Certainly his 
themes cannot be accused of dullness or of pseudo-gentility. As we shall see, 
Brighton Rock has some parts objectionable to all but discriminating adults, but 
these incidents are integral to the form of the novel; they are not ‘‘color-added.” 
But discussion of the selection and use of symbols in Brighton Rock must 
follow the determination of just what is the dominant idea which that novel 
symbolizes. 


N A “top-flight” criticism of Henry James, Greene begins by tracking down 

what the elder novelist was trying to symbolize, his germinal idea, his 
“private universe” into which he fitted all his findings, ‘the source of his 
fantasies” (‘‘fantasies’” taken in its fullest extension to include every product 
of the creative or constructive imagination) : 


In all writers there occurs a moment of crystallization when the dominant 
theme is plainly expressed, when the private universe becomes visible 
even to the least sensitive reader. (The Lost Childhood) 


But rarely does the moment of crystallization occur in an author's earlier works 
even though, from the start, he has been expressing the idea symbolically 
without formulating it in words. 

In Greene’s own case, Brighton Rock is now recognized as the book wherein 
Greene stated in a proposition what he had been trying to say in the eight 
previously published works which—with the labels “novel” or “entertainment” 
—had appeared in print since 1929. The number of his readers in England 
had increased rapidly after Orient Express (1932) which Hollywood filmed. 
But only a few perceptive critics, as the sales boom grew, granted that Greene's 
“compelling cinematic way of saying things” had anything to say. The ever- 
popular Time (Oct. 20, 1951) explained: 

He was too readable; whether he called them ‘entertainments’ or not, 


his stories were read for sheer pleasure by people who ignored his 
terrifying glimpses of sin and despair. Even the chilling study of pure 
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SYMBOLISM IN BRIGHTON ROCK 


evil in Brighton Rock (1938) was written off by one English reviewer 

as “so much guff.” Nevertheless, Brighton Rock was a turning point for 

Greene. He had discovered that “‘a Catholic is more capable of evil 

than anyone.” 

With Brighton Rock he reached the distinction of good and evil from right 
and wrong. 

But until, under another symbolism, in The Power and the Glory, the 
dominant theme had been restated, the critics were not convinced of its existence. 
As late as 1948, The Reader’s Encyclopedia, edited by William Rose Benét, saw 
no more than an “English writer of novels of action dealing with the peculi- 
arities of sinister psychology. A master of suspense.” But that year the 
publication of The Heart of the Matter “made plain that Greene was turning 
from a hovelist who was 2 Catholic into a Catholic novelist” (Time, Oct. 29, 
1951). This means that, like every major artist, he has a single theme which 
he always explores; that, as a Catholic novelist, what he symbolizes is a 
Catholic view of life. Some English and American detractors, having recognized 
the existence of the theme, now complain that Greene writes always the same 
novel, variations on Brighton Rock. They at least do not stop short at the 
symbols but perceive the constant quality of the idea which is signified. 

As long as Greene’s books were seen as mere thrillers, crime and criminals 
were accepted as standard ingredients; but, once their theological significance 
was recognized as sin and sinners, Greene was bracketed with Mauriac, 
Bernanos, and Bloy as obsessed with evil, though he was allowed the full title 
of “analyst of sin and salvation.” Though “guilty by association” with Mauriac, 
his novels do not belong to the Literature of the Graveyard. There is enough of 
the macabre in the books labelled ‘‘entertainments,” but the novels do not 
depict the ghoulish; they pertain, rather, to the noon-day devil who never 
relaxes in any siesta hour. In The Lost Childhood, Greene says that at fourteen 

I had been supplied once and for all with a subject. . . . Goodness has 

only once found a perfect incarnation in a human body and never will 

again, but evil can always find a home there. Human nature is not black 
and white but black and grey. . . . Religion might later explain it to me 

in other terms, but the pattern was already there—perfect evil walking 

the world where perfect good can never walk again, and only the 

pendulum [the sense of doom that lies over the apparent success of the 
wicked} ensures that after all in the end justice is done. 
This is but an elaboration of the judgment on good and evil symbolized in the 
lives of those we see in Brighton Rock. The value of what is symbolized is in its 
correspondence to the Catholic view of a world damaged by sin but in process 
of redemption. 


- HIS selection of symbols, Greene is regularly attacked as failing in 
negative prudence because he gives his readers so many emotional jolts. But 
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care must be taken when appraising themes with shock-values. Good can come 
from jolts when they are meant to stir our minds and wills, not merely strike 
our emotions—and the cash register. Brighton Rock is fiction dealing with evil 
incarnate; Greene, reviewing Symons’ The Quest for Corvo, the biography of 
the demoniac Frederick Rolfe, wrote: 


Temptation, one feels, is seldom so heroically resisted or so devastatingly 
succumbed to as in the days of Dante or of Milton; Satan as well as 
sanctity demands an apron stage. It is, therefore, with a shock of startled 
incredulity that we become aware on occasion even today of eternal issues, 
of the struggle between good and evil, between vice that really demands 
to be called satanic and virtue of a kind which can only be called 
heavenly. 


In the search for a symbol that will adequately represent evil, it is interesting 
to read E. M. Forster on Moby Dick in Aspects of the Novel: 

It is to his conception of evil that Melville's work owes much of its 
strength. As a rule evil has been feebly envisaged in fiction, which 
seldom soars above misconduct or avoids the clouds of mysteriousness. 
Evil to most novelists is either sexual and social or something very vague, 
for which a special style with implications of poetry is thought suitable. 
They want it to exist, in order that it may kindly help them on with the 
plot, and evil not being kind, generally hampers them. 


Whereas Melville used the white whale to typify the incarnation of evil and 
thus reduced the malice of the struggle into a contest with brute force, Greene 
sees evil finding a home in a human nature and, through it, implementing the 
three consequences of evil—pain, ignorance, and sin. 

Sin is almost a necessary ingredient in any novel. The issues of a great 
book must be great and the conflict must be strenuous if the characters are to 
attain stature. This Greene allows them to do. He notes as carefully as any 
District Visitor the slum conditions and the harsh experiences instrumental in 
shaping the characters of Pinkie and Rose, the will-to-destroy of the one and 
the false conscience of the other. He allows for compelling circumstances but 
does not make his literary creatures become victims of circumstance. It has been 
said that the basic defect of Hemingway, Faulkner, Farrell and their ilk is the 
same as that for which Graham Greene blasts Léon Bloy and Eric Gill because 
they are not like Henry James with whom there is “in the final justice of his 
pity, the completeness of an analysis which enabled him to pity the most shabby, 
the most corrupt, of his human actors” (The Lost Childhood). Greene has 
this pity and he never forgets the respect due every creature as a unique 
reflection of God. Without sentimental exoneration from guilt, without con- 
donement of the sin, Greene lets the sinners retain—in their physical, mental 
and moral squalor—the dignity of persons responsible for their actions. In 
point of fact, the plot of Brighton Rock turns on Rose’s freedom of choice. 
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SYMBOLISM IN BRIGHTON ROCK 


The use of the sordid, from the artistic point of view, seems to depend on 
the definition of “artist.” Whether poet, musician, painter, cook, dancer, or 
novelist—he is the maker, the man who has control of his medium. If he finds 
an unpleasant setting the best vehicle for his human idea (or, as in Brighton 
Rock, the only possible one), and if he has the power to convey through it his 
idea so that the reader can comprehend and apprehend that idea—not just take 
shocks by proxy nor rest with the simple impression of the author's ability to 
picture evil conditions—that is his privilege. If one goes to primary sources for 
evil, there is bound to be a meeting with Lucifer and his crew. Greene shares 
the current interest in diabolism and, through Brighton Rock with its fictional 
portrayal of personified evil, comes to closer grips with the adversary than 
Aldous Huxley and his Devils of Loudon or Margaret A. Murray with The God 
of the Witches. To give the full remark of the priest in the confessional: 

“I mean—a Catholic is more capable of evil than anyone. I think 

because we believe in Him—we are more in touch with the devil than 

other people.” 
Another fact must be pointed out: Greene is theologically accurate in repre- , 
senting the limits of satanic possession; he never withdraws the worst specimen 
from the Sustaining Presence of God. 


Oaacctabe positive prudence is challenged by Ian Gregor in Blackfriars 
(September 1953) where he maintains that Greene has not been happy in 
the choice of his objective correlatives: 


. . . Greene’s work tends to lack artistic inevitability, so that the tale 
tends either to be arbitrarily controlled by the informing theological 
interest, or it is quite inadequate to convey the complexity of that interest. 
In Brighton Rock, for instance, the narrative pattern is obviously in- 
capable of carrying the deeper meaning of the tale; the distinction 
between good and evil and right and wrong, with which the novel is so 
much concerned, cannot be said to arise organically from the characters 
of Pinkie and Ida Arnold. The consequent effect on the reader is the 
reverse of the novelist’s presumed intention—the theological interest 
giving the impression of being a device enabling the author to heighten 
and sustain the emotional pitch of his ‘thriller’. 


The last sentence settles the doubt some readers had as to whether the book 
could be read gua thriller by a symbol-blind person. The second sentence raises 
a question as to whether Mr. Gregor has missed the importance of Rose’s 
character and thus mistaken the objective correlative. The narrative pattern does 
carry the deeper meaning of the tale: the distinction of good and evil from right 
and wrong, if the “concrete universal” is taken to be not single combat between 
Pinkie and Ida but a complex struggle of Pinkie for Rose’s soul with Ida's 
interference bringing Rose necessarily limited help. As suggested, the secon- 
dary symbol could be the contrast between the effects of evil in the early means 
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of inflicting pain on rival or defaulting gangsters and the later method of 
tempting Rose to sin by self-inflicted natural and supernatural death. There is 
evil in the fight at the racetrack, the intimidations by knuckle-dusters and razor 
blades, the death of Spicer by ‘‘accident” on the staircase. But the evil is more 
diabolical in Pinkie’s approach to Rose’s inner fortress, the use of her best 
quality to effect her own self-betrayal, the appeal to her sense of duty. This 
adaptation of means arises organically from the character of Pinkie once it is 
granted that he is an agent of evil. There is no physical attack on Rose, no 
intimidation (even Ida drops threats and appeals to “right’”). Rose consents 
to the registry marriage not because she is moved by fear or passion but because 
she believes that that is her obligation if she has aroused in Pinkie the love he 
professes. Except for one inaudible outburst on the recording disk, Pinkie 
restrains exterior signs of irritability over Rose's assumptions about married 
concord. He is craftily cautious when she, without bravado or irony, turns to 
him for understanding of her visit to the church or her way to the registry office. 
She wishes to be a good wife and housewife. Pinkie is upstairs when Rose goes 
down to prepare breakfast, yet we get the impression that he is awake and aware 
of Rose’s movements as she finds her way about the kitchen escaping even 
mental collisions with the other tenants who fail in the first of marriage’s 
fidelities. He continues to work on her principle of obligation to think with 
her hubsand until he shall get her willed consent to the suicide pact which 
will kill her body and soul. 


fees competence in the presentation of symbols is generally acknowl- 
edged. It can even be demonstrated. Calder-Marshall in a 1946 BBC 
broadcast (published as Living Authors, edited by Gilbert Phelps) indicated as 
desirable in a novel, “straight, fast, factual narrative with a concentration on 
objective detail,” and, by a continuous quotation less than two short pages in 
print from England Made Me (1935), showed: 


Contemporary life provides the symbols he [Greene] needs. In the old- 
fashioned sense, there is no “comment”; no appeals to the “dear reader” 

. . . Superficially Minty is just getting up in the morning. Greene has 
introduced all the threads from which he weaves Minty’s character. 
There is found in Brighton Rock the same power, the same evocation of the 
reader's mental associations so as to construct new compositions of place and of 
persons. And, in this is the technique of symbolism, not by laboring implica- 
tions nor by labelling. When Pinkie feels the hold of his new status as married 
man, he realizes that he cannot escape far from the slum alley of his childhood, 
Nelson Place. In the registry office, the charwoman’s work has been interrupted 
and a mop left leaning against the tiled wall while the dirty trick of Rose's 
marriage is played off. At the beginning of Part Four, the unexpected patch of 
description of the crowded road to the races carries an unexpected contrast— 
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SYMBOLISM IN BRIGHTON ROCK 


the pupils of a Brighton private school who are not going to the track but are 
taking their recreation on an upland playground recalling pastures of the Psalms: 
“The junior girls took to their heels like ponies racing on the turf, feeling the 
excitement going on outside, as if this were a day on which life for many people 
reached a kind of climax.” There was climax and the winner that day was 
Black Boy. 

The correct use of symbols presupposes knowledge of their nature. A symbol 
is that which is real in itself yet represents something else. A wise distinction 
in the pictorial arts holds true in the making of a novel. An object may be 
viewed in three ways: an absolute in itself, an isolated being; a sacramental, 
real in itself but signifying more than itself because it is a part of the whole 
of creation; a symbol, pure and simple, its own reality ignored. The image 
must be whole, not mutilated or smudged, and it must reflect. The novelist 
must tell a smooth-running, interest-sustaining, complete story that makes sense 
in itself and traces character development. At the same time, because he is an 
artist, as he gets control of his medium, he makes his story carry a symbolic 
meaning of something universal. The fault of too many moderns is their 
failure to give us first the reality and let # (not their sound track) produce the 
universal from its inner meaning. 

Gregor, as quoted above, would seem to contend that, in Brighton Rock, 
Greene failed to integrate the levels of interpretation. Some readers found the 
book super-charged with symbolism but free from the fantasy employed by 
Charles Williams and C. S. Lewis. 

The setting is of the genuine Thirties. Calder-Marshall, in the broadcast 
referred to above, says: 


The shape, the pattern, the conflict of spiritual forces was caught 
infinitely better by Rex Warner. . . . But the feel and the smell of the 
Thirties was caught by Greene—especially the smell. Rex Warner 
diagnosed the disease: Graham Greene analyzed the symptoms with 
loving care. 
He took his settings from the Police Gazette of the Thirties: the suicide of 
Kreuger, the Swedish Match King, suggested Ivor Krogh’s fraudulent pyra- 
miding in England Made Me; the Spanish Civil War, Confidential Agent; the 
religious persecution in Mexico, The Power and the Glory; and the Brighton 
Race Gang Murders furnished the background for Brighton Rock. When the 
title was changed to Young Scarface ior Broadway, an association and a sug- 
gestion were sacrificed. “Brighton rock” refers to a special variety of salt water 
taffy sold on the piers; when Pinkie buys some for Rose, there are no longer any 
solid pieces, just some brittle crumbs. 


bine surface plot runs along plausibly and the book can be read on the 
level of a supernatural “cops and robbers” story. At Brighton, Saturday of 
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Pentecost weekend (though the Holy Ghost is not explicitly mentioned by 
name), Hale, a broken-down newspaper man, is carrying out a circulation stunt 
when he realizes that because he had been involved in the exposure of bookie- 
gangs, the crowd of seventeen-year-old Pinkie Brown is after him. He tries to 
postpone the inevitable by picking up Ida Arnold. She leaves him at the Pier 
for a few minutes, returns to find him missing. He has been grabbed by Pinkie’s 
men but, before they can kill him, he dies of heart-failure. This throws their 
alibis off time-schedule and brings Rose, a tearoom waitress, into the story. Next 
day Ida reads the account of the death, senses double play, consults the ouija 
board and determines to get justice. She and her friend register at the swankiest 
hotel after she wins enough money on the dead man’s tip, Black Boy. There is 
steady progress in the plot as the Boy, Pinkie, ambitions the glamorous hotel 
suite of the super-gangster; manages Spicer’s death because he knew the facts 
about Hale; marries Rose so that she cannot give evidence against him; realizes 
that Ida and her sleuthing are closing in on him; makes a suicide pact with 
Rose but expects to extricate himself; is overtaken by Ida in time for Rose to be 
saved though he himself goes out in a blast of light. 

As mentioned above, there are some objectionable scenes. These are integral 
to the theme of evil, necessary to show diabolical attitude toward flesh; neces- 
sary to show that the contempt is really self-worshipping pride, not just screen 
for inexperience; necessary to show that Pinkie’s disgust is for self-surrender. 
But if Greene were writing the book now he could manage these points by 
oblique “comment metaphors.” 

There is a curious world-history parallelism. The book was published in 
1938 and the events were placed in 1936. At that time Hitler was often 
described as possessed. Pinkie’s struggle between diabolical pride and legitimate 
physical pleasures remind us that, even as late as 1940, books and interviews 
protested that in his private life the Fuehrer had no entangling alliances. The 
suicide pact of Hitler’s reported death in 1945, eight years after that of Pinkie’s, 
gives Greene powers that involve the whole theory of art as prophecy. In 1936 
the Nazi persecution of the Jews was in full swing. On first reading Brighton 
Rock, one is irritated by what seems anti-Semitism, too great identification of 
Jews with rackets and sin. Perhaps it is meant to represent the all-too-frequent 
reflex of under-privileged Christians towards success expressed in luxury or 
“invisible sources of income.” Or, again, as a more universal symbol, it may 
be the Old Testament (and Puritan) interpretation of prosperity for those who 
keep the letter of the law. 

Pinkie Brown, the young leader, is not called The Kid, as Americans or 
even the English would expect, but The Boy, and he stands for The Old Boy. 
He has an awful youngness; as Sister Mariella Gable says, “If he were a day 
older than seventeen the reader would not believe in his hardness, for only the 
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young can utterly lack pity.” His evil of cruelty shows in his eyes; his other 
features have the bland smoothness of those without human frailty. When he 
discovers that Rose is also a Catholic, that both come from the Brighton slums, 
he tells of his choirboy days and, from then on, frequently comes out with 
Agnus Dei... Dona nobis pacem. So, when it arrives, we are prepared not 
for the shock but for the blasphemous parody-line which is the theme of the 
book: Credo in unum Satanam. We see Pinkie’s and Rose’s preoccupation with 
state of grace; mortal sin; sudden death righted “between the stirrup and the 
ground”; final despair. The devil’s own words are heard at the roadhouse when 
Pinkie berates his schoolmate turned bellhop for being “a servant.” He feeds 
on hatred and is maddened by the very word “love.” To disprove it, he wears 
down Spicer’s girl on the night of the funeral when she is unstrung by grief. 
The day of his marriage to Rose, for the gramophone recording of his voice, 
his message to her is a curse (though she does not hear it until after his death). 
By blackmail he holds the shyster lawyer Prewitt whom he has stripped of all 
other clients and has driven to despair of ever righting himself because of the 
initial fall. 

Pinkie’s motivation for specific actions is usually stung pride seeking com- 
pensation for humiliations—difficulties of marriage with a minor; defection of 
the other gangsters to the super-boss; refusal of rooms at the deluxe hotel; 
dependence upon Rose’s loyalty until her death. His will-to-power is not the 
kind that can be contented with leadership or with control over the conditions 
of other persons’ lives. It goes on to destruction—a defiant creature’s closest 
approximation to the Divine Absolutism. There are degrees in the malice of 
destructiveness as it achieves the mutilation and murder of bodies, the mutilation 
of Prewitt’s spiritual faculties which by his profession are dedicated to the 
defense of right, and as it attempts murder on the soul of Rose, who is an 
unobvious symbol of incipient goodness. 

Ida and Rose make a strong contrast. Ida advertises her Greek name and 
her theme song is: “It’s natural.” She is unable to reach satiety. Like a good 
pagan she uses the ouija board for her Delphic oracle. It spells out for her 
choice of companion another Greek name, Phil. But he is a Hellene of a dif- 
ferent hue; when she has achieved her purpose, he is not satisfied and cautions 
her that she does not understand or even consider the reasons. But there is no 
keeping her to any Golden Mean. 

Ida’s god is Justice, human justice; Rose’s is Good, divine Goodness. Where 
Ida represents nature, out for a “fair deal,” and agog with the excitement of 
getting it; Rose stands for battered super-nature, judging always by fidelity to 
those whom she believes have a claim on her, fumbling her way through the 
maze of contending loyalities. Rose says to Pinkie about Ida: 


“|. But she—she doesn’t know what a mortal sin is. . . . Right and 
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wrong. That’s what she talks about. . . . As if she knew.” She whispered 
with contempt, ‘Oh, she won’t burn. She couldn’t burn if she tried.” 


Later, when Ida argues directly with Rose: 


Ida: You're young. You don’t know things like I do. 
Rose: There’s things YOU don’t know. (She thought of God on a 
cross; God crying in a garden.) 
Ida: 1 know one thing you don’t. I know the difference between Right 
and Wrong. They didn’t teach you THAT at school. 

Rose didn’t answer ; the woman was quite right; the two words meant 
nothing to her. Their taste was extinguished by stronger foods—Good 
and Evil... . 


Ida is mature. She came forth full-grown (and full-blown) from the brow 
of her creator. No further development is indicated. “She got up; she was like 
a figure-head of Victory.” 

But Rose, just sixteen, is only getting into position to fight her way through. 
She was unprepared to meet the temptation to keep the suicide pact; she thought 
the issue was fidelity to her word which had been won from her on the plea of 
fidelity to her marriage promises. Her concepts of the Incarnation were meager: 
the helplessness of the Baby Jesus; His safety in the Crib; His danger from 
Herod. But all the prayers she knew led to an unanalyzed objective, “happy 
death.” 

Even after the Faustian death of Pinkie—crash, broken glass, disappearance 
over the precipice against a lightening background—Rose does not separate her 
destiny from his. When she goes to confession, the prie:t, wiih the patience of 
Christ, tells her to come back next day; she knows as well as he that she is not 
yet able to formulate her verbal contrition. To feed her poor muddled mind, he 
relates the story of Péguy. To give her hope he suggests that Pinkie’s love for 
her indicated some good (he does not know what words she will hear from the 
recorded disk) — 

“... And, if there’s a baby .. .” 

“With your simplicity and his force... . Make him a saint—to pray for 

his father.” 

The priest then very deliberately asks Rose to pray for him, the confessor. The 
conventional, almost routine, request seems symbolic here. A good man seeks 
help from a person who has not yet qualified with the minimum conditions. But 
she belongs to the Mystical Body of all of us who are not damned—and we are 
not allowed to consign by name to hell even Judas or Pinkie Brown. 


— may not see even a hint of “happy endings” in Greene’s novels. He 
applies Ockham’s razor to miracles of grace. A more anxious-minded author, 
foreseeing Pinkie’s plunge over the cliff would have recounted the death of 
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Saint Teresa’s brother when the lines “Between the stirrup and the ground . . .” 
were first quoted; would have had a voice within Pinkie repeat the words as 
he fell into the abyss—of God. A less theologically-accurate and less super- 
naturally-realistic writer would have usurped God's judgeship and anticipated 
His moment of decision. Yet we are not left with a “lady or tiger” conclusion. 
By the visible things in this world, that is, the symbols, we can know the 
invisible. If like Peer Gynt, we ask that their meanings be stated plainly, we 
are told, as he was, to divine them. 





Two Meanings of Symbolism: 


A Grammatical Exercise 
(Continued from page 24) 

know the thing it refers to. But to understand the thing itself may be a 
different matter, the degree of difference depending on the nature of the 
thing. Many types of verbal discourse do not involve a high degree of thing 
understanding. Certain things—an automobile, for instance, and the driving 
of it or the mechanics of it—may be understood without any very distinguished 
use of words. Poetry, I suggest, is a type of discourse where a certain kind of 
thing knowledge is intimately dependent on word knowledge, and compressed 
into it. The words are saturated with thing knowledge. This is equivalent 
to saying that poetry is a type of discourse where symbol in the special sense 
pervades the whole structure and invites the theory of symbol in the general 
sense. This has always been true of poetry, though it has remained for what 
is called in modern times “‘symbolist poetry” to show it in a special way. And 
this fact—the difference between Dante and Claudel, Tennyson and T. S. 
Eliot in symbolic usage, and yet their community as symbolists—is the last 
version which I shall offer of the ambiguity which has been my theme. 
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Christopher Fry: An Angle of Experience 
(Continued from page 11) 
And we're kept jangling in the pockets of uncertainty 
While Woden wonders how to spend us. 
“Thor with Angels” 


Year after year, flocks of girls, who look 
So lately kissed of God 
They come out on the world with lips shining. 
“Venus Observed” 


I have my father mapped 
So that I know which way to travel. 
“The Firstborn”’ 


The evening which began 
So blackly, now, as though it were a kettle 
Set over her flame, has started to sing. 
“The Lady’s Not for Burning” 


SK of the lover of drama. “What go you out to see? Life vacuumed 

to the brace-work of apparent reality? Life hypo-inflated with the fluids 
of frustration? Life pounded to a sediment of ideas? But what go you out 
to see?” 

He will find none of these things in Fry’s plays. But if he would find 
a view of man whose aperture-light is wonder; if he would be unafraid 
of the language of man’s Eden-childhood; if he would be willing to whet 
his intellectual pleasure on the contemplation of order, he would find that 
there is “an angle of experience where the dark is distilled into light,” 
and that this angle of experience will reveal an artifact shaped for affirmation 
and the “hard-won maturity of delight.” 
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Claudel: Drama and Poetry 


The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel. By Joseph Chiari. Kenedy. $3.75. 
Paul Claudel. By Louis Barjon. Preface by Paul Claudel. Paris: Editions 


Universitaires. 


N The Poetic Drama of Paul Claudel, Joseph Chiari does not attempt to 

present a thorough study of Claudel’s production, but rather to determine 
its nature and significance in relation to the development of drama as a whole. 

Through an analysis of the general history of the theater up to the present 
time, he explains the fundamental differences which distinguish the two 
genres of drama and tragedy: while drama rests on action, involves tension 
and suspense, tragedy rests on the pathos of man overwhelmed by fate, 
separated from an Absolute with which only death can unite him. Tragedy 
finds its typical expression in a “revelatory” poetry which, radically different 
from the rhetorical adornments commonly found in drama, illuminates the 
characters’ condition in its metaphysical significance and embodies an ultimate 
truth. Combining drama with tragedy, the masterpieces of Shakespeare and 
Racine owe their greatness not so much to their properly dramatic qualities 
as to their poetic wholeness, and they should be viewed essentially as “poetic 
dramas.” Poetic drama disappeared with Racine, and, after the unsuccessful 
attempt of the Romantics, we must await Claudel for its resurrection. Claudel, 
who restored poetry to the stage, stands as a creator of genius and one of 
the major poet-dramatists of our time. However, in examining some of his 
most important plays (Partage de midi, L’Annonce faite @ Marie, Le Soulier 
de Satin), Chiari reaches the unexpected conclusion that their theological 
implications prevent them from truly being either dramas or tragedies: we 
know from the beginning that the protagonists, who are allegories of sainthood 
more than real beings, cannot possibly fail, and this certitude destroys all 
dramatic tension; besides, we cannot see tragic pathos in sufferings not caused 
by blind fate, but willed by God as means to a greater good. With the 
exception of La Jeune Fille Violaine in its second version, which Chiari 
considers a true tragedy and Claudel’s masterpiece, one could best define 
the dramatic works of Claudel as miracle or mystery-plays, which demonstrate, 
with grandiose pageantry but obtrusive dogmatism, the ways of God to man. 

The characteristic features of Claudel’s theater appear therefore to be 
determined by the nature of his religious doctrine. Developing his analysis 
of the plays into an examination of this doctrine, Chiari exposes inconsistencies 
which, in his opinion, make it utterly unacceptable. The world of Claudel 
seems to him to be ruled by divine Providence and predestination in a most 
rigid determinism: all beings and events, all actions, manifest the eternal 
design of God; he points out that such a conception makes God the cause 
of evil, for “if evil is part of the greater good, then God is responsible for 
both.” God treats his creatures like puppets, willing the love of Ysé and 
Mésa, of Rodrigue and Prouhéze, and at the same time forbidding its accomp- 
lishment. Taking the example of Prouhéze, who marries Camille while loving 
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Rodrigue, Mr. Chiari wonders at those “strange contortions, all God-meant,” 
and denounces, together with the whimsical cruelty of Providence, Claudel’s 
aberrant theology. 

Chiari’s interpretation strikes this reviewer as original, but I think that it 
misses the point. I fail to see any theological determinism in Claudel, who 
consistently emphasizes man’s prerogative to accept or refuse grace. God's 
use of evil for the greater good does not make sin part of God’s will, and the 
characters’ “strange contortions,” far from being God-made, make it clear 
that grace does not destroy nature. The protagonists of Le Soulier de Satin 
impress one as being rather than allegorical saints, passionate creatures 
dramatically torn between flesh and spirit. Moveover, I would hesitate to 
restrict tragedy to the pathos caused by fate; sacrifice can be tragic when it 
achieves beyond all explicit morality, a metaphysical significance. Poet of the 
Incarnation, Claudel illuminates the transcendant meaning of man’s ordeal 
without detracting from its existential mystery. 

Chiari’s criticism of Claudel’s theology rests entirely upon the assumption 
that the concept of divine Providence precludes all distinction, in God, between 
“allowing” and “causing”; Claudel, as a result, becomes a Calvinist in spite 
of himself. Granting Chiari every right to think that grace and freedom 
are not compatible, I nonetheless regret that he chose such a controversial 
presupposition as the basis of his study, which was thus doomed to remain 
unconvincing. In a more general way, I regret that he so readily forgot his 
own contention that the plays of Claudel should be studied as poetic wholes; 
focused on what he considers to be Claudel’s teachings, his discussion too 
often degenerates into ponderous moralizing: poor Anne Vercors in L’Annonce 
faite @ Marie, pronounced “a rather irresponsible and restless old man” is 
severely taken to task for going to “Jerusalem and the golden East” instead 
of staying with his family, as is the duty of all good Christians.” One would 
search the book in vain for an analysis of Claudel’s symbolism; coming to a 
chapter entitled “Claudel as a Poet,” the reader discovers to his surprise that 
it consists entirely of a discussion of T. S. Eliot’s ideas on the use of prose and 
verse in drama; and one finds it difficult to reconcile the numerous allusions 
to the poetic genius of Claudel with the general statement, given without 
examples, that “Claudel’s symbolism is imprecise and woolly, and [that] 
he constantly shows that kind of arrested poetic process which characterizes 
Victor Hugo.” 

Chiari’s book contains interesting considerations on certain problems of 
general esthetics; however, it seems that as a study of Claudel’s poetic drama, 
it hardly does justice to its subject. 

The second book, published in the well-known “Classiques du XXe siécle” 
collection, is intended as a presentation of Claudel to the general public. The 
first part of the book studies “Claudel, poéte cosmique”; the second part, 
entitled “Témoin de lunivers chrétien,” which deals with the themes of his 
dramas, analyzes the conflict of flesh and spirit within the individual (Téte 
d’Or), between man and woman (Le Soulier de Satin) and in history (L’Otage, 
Le Pain dur, Le Pére Humilié) and shows how the Christian resolution of 
this conflict leads, through sacrifice, to joy. In an appendix, the author 
reproaches Claudel’s producers for sacrificing the “flamboyant lyrisme des 
finales” to the demands of staging. Claudel answers this objection in the 
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preface and, conceding that “l’éloquence, le lyrisme ont leur place,” maintains 
however that “rien ne remplace |’action.” 

My only reservation would concern Barjon’s tendency to treat Claudel some- 
what like a Father of the Church; in the pages devoted to Claudel’s trilogy, 
he develops his reverential exegesis into a kind of Politique tirée de l’Otage 
which we find questionable. L’Otage shows, according to the critic, the 
confrontation of eternal truth with historical evolution. While “Sygne de 
Coufontaine” embodies Christian Revelation and social order, the monstrous 
“Turelure” symbolizes the very forces which move history; the members 
of the privileged class, or as Barjon says, “les tenants de la Lumiére,” instead 
of limiting themselves to a sterile conservatism, must generously welcome the 
new social forces in order to fecundate and “exorcise” them; the marriage of 
Sygne with Turelure “symbolise et favorise l’alliance contractée entre la 
Vérité éternelle et univers en marche vers son terrestre destin.” Notwith- 
standing Barjon’s references to the “blind laws of historical determinism” 
I would strongly question an interpretation of history which systematically sees 
materialistic bugaboos as the mainspring of social progress: Robespierre was 
no Turelure; and further, being willing to move ahead with history is one 
thing, breaking one’s faith and marrying the murderer of one’s parents to save 
the Pope from imprisonment is another. 

I regret that Barjon, who is offended by the “relent de paganisme” of 
some commentaries on L’Otage, should not have remembered the purely 
Christian reaction of Bernanos who, in the Journal d’un curé de campagne, 
makes the curé d’Ambricourt say of Sygne: “Je lui aurais imposé de tenir sa 
parole, car enfin on n’en a qu'une, et notre Saint-Pére le Pape lui-méme n’y 
peut rien.” As to the confrontation of truth with history, I prefer the péguyste 
interpretation of Alain who, in his Propos de Littérature admirably shows 
“comment, ainsi que dirait Péguy, toute cette mystique porte toute cette 
politique; comment cette politique, grosse mangeuse et lourdement assise, 
digére cette mystique et ravale le hoquet, en noble politesse.” 

Although I am not as convinced as Barjon that the genius of Claudel 
coincides in all respects with the “Génie du christianisme,” it remains that 
his book constitutes an excellent introduction, rich, concise, vigorously written. 


Vassar College Louis PAMPLUME 





Staging Claudel 


Paul Claudel et Christophe Colomb. Cahiers de la Compagnie Madeleine- 
Renaud-Jean-Louis Barrault. Premier Cahier. Paris: Julliard. 


HIS is the first of a series of “notebooks” to be published by the theatrical 

troupe that made a highly successful tour in North and South America in 
1952-53, arousing great enthusiasm by virtue of sensitivity and dedication to 
the true theater. Barrault’s aim is to complete the study of a play under 
its manifold aspects of creation, from its origins in a man’s mind through the 
stage presentation to its effects on critics and audiences. In short, he seeks to 
present the play as a living entity that belongs to the public. Reading his 
preface, one is reminded that Giraudoux said in Littérature that a play no 
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longer belongs to its author once it has passed into the hands of actors, but 
to the public. This first Cahier is fittingly dedicated to a relatively unknown 
work by a writer who is the last living “great” of a rich literary generation. 
Proust, Valéry, Gide have gone; but, at eighty-five, Claudel still lives, enigmatic 
or cuntroversial to many and the object of an often intolerant cult or of 
hardened aversion. 

Perhaps the most interesting article, certainly the most moving, is con- 
tributed by Barrault whose “Notes pour des souvenirs familiers” are a 
chronicle of respect, admiration, and sensitive appreciation for Claudel. 
Barrault traces his rapports with the man and the poet from his modest first 
interview through the stormy collaboration on Le Soulier de satin during 
the war to the eventual appearance of Partage de midi which he wrung from 
Claudel only by long argument and pleading. When he speaks of Claudel 
as “Maitre,” one senses the respect and fascination exerted on this actor- 
producer-director by a startling concept of drama. Claudel’s is an intrinsically 
religious drama, extolling man as a spiritual being. From his first days at the 
Atelier where he studied under Madame Dullin, to the triumphant presenta- 
tion of Le Livre de Christophe Colomb at the Festival of Bordeaux in 1953, 
Barrault has known the truth of Mauriac’s comment that in Claudel’s plays there 
are only two real protagonists—the soul and God. Early in his career, Barrault 
knew that he wanted to stage the three finest plays of Claudel. He tells of 
Claudel’s objections to the staging of Téte d’Or, for it was written in the 
years just following the revelation at Notre-Dame, before the final surrender 
to grace. Claudel hesitated to take up again a play written so early in his life, 
so full of violence and rebellion. His rigid refusal to give Barrault Partage de 
midi sprang from the intensely personal nature of this naked confession of 
lust and pride in conflict with religious convictions. Again, Barrault recounts 
the wearying journeys during the occupation years, the grinding work of 
cutting the vast Soulier de satin, synthesis of Claudel’s literary creation. The 
first enthusiasm of the “sociétaires” of the Théatre Francais, the governing 
committee of actors, gave way to indifference. The lack of cooperation and 
the jeers of some critics are told frankly. Barrault becomes moving as he 
describes the constant toil and devotion required to create a “spectacle” of 
scenes that would simply not jell, scenes which had, in French theatrical 
jargon, a “bone” on which stagehands, actors, and Claudel and Barrault 
themselves stuck hopelessly. He relates Claudel’s own reactions to the 
exteriorization of his work during rehearsals. He remembers with clarity 
Claudel’s fury and noisy battles, with a hearing aid, during the lyric love 
scenes of Partage de midi, his constant revising of work in progress, his broken 
humility when Barrault had to bar him from the hall. 

Throughout this account there glows the firmness of a man who under- 
stands the text of an author completely, who senses its overtones and its hidden 
significance and who respects the author’s bias; there shines in these words 
the sincerity of an artist who will not compromise with the frivolity of the 
“boulevards” nor bend to the stiff yoke of tradition. If Le Soulier de satin 
played to the tumultuous applause of Europe’s capitals for months on end, 
if Partage de midi, that burning quadrille of human and divine love, was 
incarnated almost half a century later after the events that shaped the 
poet, it was due largely to Barrault’s drive, energy, and impassioned loyalty. 
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Barrault refused to compromise even with Claudel, sternly guiding the poet 
in editing, in defending him during discouraging meetings with the actors 
of the Théatre Francais, tirelessly traveling during the war between Paris 
and Brangues where Claudel had retired. Indeed, despite Claudel’s revisions 
and his wishes, Barrault has remained closely faithful to the 1905 version of 
Partage de midi, prizing precisely those elements of lyric power and spiritual 
exaltation sacrificed by Claudel in his 1947 version to a tighter, almost skeletal 
form, powerful but drier in poetic impact. There may be a few too many tear- 
stained paragraphs in this article for our taste, too often a red-eyed Claudel 
consulting Barrault after an ink-stained night of inspired revision; but there 
are also nicely restrained pictures of Gide cutting Madame Claudel in the 
foyer of a theatre, of Gide’s and Claudel’s interest in each other’s work despite 
their long estrangement, Claudel proud and impersonal, Gide curious and 
impatient. These recollections of Barrault have value as sidelights on the 
picture of the unyielding and intolerant Claudel as we see him in _ his 
Correspondance with Gide, the militant and eloquent apostle of the Riviére- 
Claudel letters. With more humanity than Lugné-Poé’s acerbity and with more 
restraint than Eve Francis’ beaming effusion, they show us a Claudel at work 
as writer and collaborator. 


Barrault’s work with Le Livre de Christophe Colomb dates back to 1941, 
and it is fortunate that his hand guided the creation of this operatic apotheosis 
which, till now, had been presented only at the Staatsopera of Berlin in 1930. 
The play was written while the diplomat-poet was serving in Washington as 
Ambassador of France. It was not conceived as a vague gesture of inter- 
national amity, for the conquest of Columbus had long haunted Claudel’s 
imagination. In the Cing Grandes Odes, written in China at the turn of the 
century, the great adventure and discovery of Columbus is already clothed 
with a mystic significance. In his letters to Gide, then his friend, literary 
confidant, editor (and possible convert), and to Jacques Riviere, admirer and 
disciple, Claudel dwelt on the spiritual character of that journey across 
unknown seas. Columbus, wrote Claudel, was more than an adventurer of 
genius and untold boldness. He was a man who felt in the very core of his 
being the Christian need of possessing the earth, of reuniting it by bringing 
half the earth out of darkness and into Catholic fraternity with ancient 
Europe. At last, in his play, Claudel celebrated Columbus, not as the passive 
agent of the progress found in history books, or the guileful adventurer of 
historic fiction, but truly the Admiral of the Ocean-Sea, the wildest and 
noblest dreamer of them all. Columbus dreams of endowing the earth with 
perfect form, the infinite circle. He loves the earth unashamedly, provokingly, 
rebelliously. And he is enthusiastic, fired with holy anger against that status 
quo caricatured in the sixth tableau by the ballet of Envy, Pride, Ignorance 
and, most hideous of all, Avarice. Columbus boldly lays siege to the court of 
ignorance and prestige, sweeps up the scum of Europe aboard his pitiful 
caravels, shakes the unbelievable tale of a lost horizon out of a dying sailor. At 
the point of no return he exults in the irrevocableness of his mission. But the 
physical venture is mild compared to the spiritual meaning of his voyage. 
Columbus is more than an explorer, more than a daring dreamer; in his brave 
body is a soul, and for Claudel a soul is, must be, a saint. “Il le faut!” cried 
Claudel to Riviére. Columbus sails on to America and the Aztec gods tremble 
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and leer and finally run away whimpering. American rejoices and rejoins her 
sister Europe, as a globe, with the dove of peace and Christianity fluttering 
over it, revolves on a luminous screen above the stage. 

Claudel’s concept of a total theater, reuniting the drama of physical conflict 
with the greater drama of Christian salvation and spiritual triumph is played 
out on the stage. Columbus himself, entering the lists of heaven, is invited 
by the chorus to behold the action of his life, for he is played by two actors, 
one sitting on the proscenium, watching the drama unfold, the other on stage. 
The “Explicateur,” the “Opposant,” or devil’s advocate, and the “Défenseur” 
command the performance which is commented upon by the chorus during 
the length of the play that is both the judgment of history and a canonical 
procedure. 

The Cahier itself presumes a certain knowledge of the play and is intended 
for those who wish to corroborate their judgment of it, or to read articles 
shedding light on Claudel’s and Barrault’s ideas on its execution. The first 
article, by Claudel, on “L’Enthousiasme” posits enthusiasm as an exemplary 
and fundamental Christian virtue, a sacred fire which purifies the spirit 
and makes it capable of great deeds. While there is usually general dismay 
at the term “Catholic writer,” for Claudel it is “Catholic” in the widest sense 
of the term, that is: Christian, universal, and holy. The holiness is that of a 
militant Christian and Father A.-M.Carré’s article, “La Vocation de |’autre 
monde” envisions Columbus’ and Claudel’s vocation as that of attaining the 
further shore of life through the joyful embrace of this world. The eminent 
Dominican, a discreet admirer of Claudelian esthetics, sees that vocation as the 
acknowledgement of the “sens” of life, of both its direction and spiritual 
significance being oriented toward the other world. Father Carré’s article 
comments more than adequately on Barrault’s brief note, “Paul Claudel et 
Christophe Colomb” which emphasizes the eternal departure that is the lot of 
man. Man’s life is endless strife, culminating, as Pascal once said, in the most 
awesome and dramatic spectacle of death. 

Barrault again takes the lead in justifying his choice of Le Livre de 
Christophe Colomb, even against Claudel’s desire that he re-stage L’Annonce 
faite a Marie. Claudel’s “total” play, the play that is both physical and 
spiritual, was chosen for a troupe that tries to go beyond the tired, limited 
“psychological” theater of past years. “Bourgeois theatre!” cries Barrault, 
maintaining that the “psychological” theater of a Bernstein or a Lenormand 
is in no way that of Shakespeare or Racine. True theater is human theater, 
of man, by man, for man. Theater as such must have no axe to grind, no 
narrow thesis to inculcate, no limitations of subject matter. This article, “Du 
‘Théatre total’ et de Christophe Colomb,” is the most persuasive, yet vaguely 
idealistic to appear in the Cahier; it is idealistic in the nobility of its aims, 
vague in the application of its definition. Would not every author, actor, 
director claim his play is human? Yet many are dead, unvivified by a broad 
view of man in all him emotions, beliefs, activities, in his relationships with 
other men and the rest of nature. 

Barrault’s vision is wide, encompassing Claudel and Gide, Camus and 
Marivaux, but it is more than a feeble eclecticism. In the Théatre Marigny, 
set alone in its little park by the Champs-Eylsées, Barrault has, besides the 
usual main hall, a studio theater seating two hundred-fifty, the Petit Théatre, 
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in which he plans to present fresh versions of classics such as the delightful 
“Les Fausses Confidences,” or pantomimes, works by authors not exclusively 
dramatists, such as Camus or Valéry, and more “eclectic” presentations of 
contemporary writers such as Salacrou and Anouilh. 

Barrault’s individualism and originality lie in his awed and energetic 
comprehension of men, in an artistic and moral predilection for the organic 
and authentic realities of life as seen by one man, a fellow artist. The 
dramatist needs the heart and hand of actors and director for complete 
realization. In this way, the “complete,” “total” or “universal” theater— 
call it what you will—springs from the text and not from the techniques 
employed in its execution. Other efforts at creating the Total Theater through 
lighting, settings, gesture and speech have been sterile and flat. They have 
quickly deteriorated into formulas and slogans. But with a broad basic sense 
of theater, the producer-actor-director that is Barrault is not limited by the 
narrow demands of “avant-gardisme.” He remains enriched by tradition but 
is free to experiment. Barrault believes the theater is a spectacle, meant to 
enchant the eyes and ears, the emotions, imagination and mind of the audience. 
The actor, stage designer, lighting director, the chorus of all the means at his 
disposal, are interdependent. All are integral parts of the drama as they are 
in life, interacting in an intelligent hierarchy of intensity and volume. 

Accordingly, the music composed by Darius Milhaud, friend and protégé 
of Claudel, underlies and stirs the action. One should compare Milhaud’s 
short article on his two partitions for the opera of 1930 and the play of 
1953 with Claudel’s own introduction to Sous le Rempart d’Athénes, in which 
he defines music as an interlocutor for the actor. The film, too, used in 
moderation in this play, makes possible the introduction of a new dimension 
that Barrault calls the “second face” of life and drama. Elsewhere the film, 
or for that matter, music, exotic costumes or settings, may be merely a 
hindrance or a distraction. 

The Cahier includes a rather indignant article, “Respect aux dieux morts,” 
by the geographer-explorer, Jacques Soustelle, who strenuously objects to 
Claudel’s mocking of the Toltec and Aztec gods of Mexico. Soustelle refuses 
to admit Claudel’s willful representation of these “demons” as false gods. 
He evades the question of the artist’s right to neglect strict historical fact for 
the purposes of his play and rambles on at some length about the undoubtedly 
glorious hierocracy of priests, kings and gods that brought that ancient 
culture to a zenith of flame and color. Though this article seems lacking 
in humor and subtlety, it does provide a grace note of disagreement (on a 
small point to be sure), a personal note of erudite asperity in a collection other- 
wise marked generally by eulogy and sympathetic appreciation. As an added 
filler, Barrault includes a short piece by André Frank on some “Curiosités 
colombiennes” which will not serve any esthetic or scholarly purpose, but 
which may interest amateurs of the byways of fact and fiction. There is also 
a short chronology of Claudel’s dramatic writing by André Alter, apparently 
based on the chronology by Jacques Madaule already printed in the Pléiade 
edition of Claudel’s Théétre. 

The Cahier closes with the usual “textes.” There is an open letter by 
Copeau to André Antoine and a welcome petition by Barrault for the restora- 
tion of the true “générale” or dress rehearsal, once reserved for the body 
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of literary and drama critics, but now regrettably reduced to a “gala” in 
fashion. 

The Cahier is a pleasantly balanced collection of generally appreciative 
articles, footnotes to interest the student, a document of personal mémoirs, two 
or three protest articles, and a few more generally informative pieces. It 
will not much further the studies of a scholar, nor will it bore him; it is 
valuable to the literary historian of contemporary theater. It will warm the 
heart of all Barrault admirers, please Claudelian enthusiasts, and stimulate 
those who seek and support a theater independent of commercial dictates, 
The Cahiers are the notebooks of a theater of integrity. 


Mount Holyoke College MARTHE LAVALLEE 
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Book Reviews 
Echoes of Eliot 


Eden Two-Way. By Chad Walsh. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 
Psalms of the Prodigal. By A. M. Sullivan. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 


LT the late twenties W. H. Auden and Day-Lewis, Spender, Isherwood, and 
MacNeice admitted the impact of The Waste Land upon them. So when Four 
Quartets appeared in 1943, one speculated on how soon and in what manner 
these poems would affect the work that was to follow it. True, there were 
many other writers—Merton, Claudel, Bernanos—and many religious influences 
were making themselves felt and fashionable for literature; but Eliot was 
perhaps the nearest and the weightiest for the English and American poet. 

Lightly leafing the pages of these two books, one is not surprised to find 
references to the Holy Spirit, the Canon of the Mass, “the Church’s nihil 
obstat,’ Purgatory, Psalms, Credo, Lucifer, and Limbo. 

Eden Two-Way is Professor Chad Walsh’s second book of poetry. The 
author, who took his doctoral degree at Michigan, is not only a professor of 
English and poet in residence at Beloit College, but is also the associate rector 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Beloit. Knowledge of these biographical 
data clarifies the combination of Eliot and ecclesiology so pronounced in 
his poems. 

The book is a collection of thirty lyrics (most of them short) and two 
sequences. The first sequence is “Twenty-three Sonnets: Eros and Agape”; 
and the second, “The Whirlpool Out of Time,” seven poems of three eight- 
lined stanzas each. 

One of the interesting things is the variety of sound structures which the 
poet has used. Five and seven line unrhymed stanzas, quatrains, the Patmorean 
ode, the octo-syllabic couplet, Hopkin’s rove-over line are among the modes 
to be found. Even a modified form of the terza rima appears in “When the 
World Drowned.” And one should not overlook assonance and consonance 
which is carried through “The Whirlpool Out of Time” to produce unusual 
effects. 

The poems with more-highly patterned sound structures, such as “Descent 
into Hell,” “The Golden Gate and Home,” “Public Figure,” and “The Road 
to Stonehenge” tend to preserve a crisper and more concise diction. On the 
other hand the too-easy colloquial phrase occasionally produces such lines as this 
from “The Serious Young Man with the Conservative Raincoat”: 

I could ask him, the young man, I mean, his name 
and whether he wishes a private interview. 

As one reads through the book there are not infrequent echoes of Eliot. 
Here are a few selected at random: 


This is the way 
The world ends. Not with a bang but a simper. 


They have gone into the black. 
For I have seen him, I have heard him speaking. 
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I should have been a pair of ragged claws, 
Remembering G. I. rations and three-day leaves, 
Depart... 


Even “chthonic angels” are not missing. This conscious or unconscious quoting 
makes of Eliot what Mallarmé wrote of Baudelaire: “un poison tutélaire.” 

A. M. Sullivan has prefaced Psalms of the Prodigal with a “Note on 
Religious Poetry” which he justifies “on the pretext that it offers an opportunity 
to talk about the neglect of the liturgical by Catholic poets...” Certainly, 
the title poem in this collection together with “Psalm to the Holy Spirit,” 
“Psalm of the Impudent,” and “Psalm before the Dark Mirror” are ample 
apologia for Mr. Sullivan’s exploration of the liturgical. The long, swinging 
lines, the modern references, the suggestion of parallelisms that characterize 
the songs of David as we know them combine to make these poems a brilliant 
performance. Mr. Sullivan has shown one way in which devotional poems 
can be muscular without being mawkish. By dramatizing the religious conflicts 
of our time in a traditional form which has not been too widely exploited 
(he uses the long line in a totally un-Whitmanesque style), he has succeeded 
in giving genuine universality to that which is usually trivially specific. 

Though the book plentifully exhibits the fact that the author is well-traveled, 
no group in it quite displays the lyrical nuances that can be found in the 
four Irish poems which are placed toward the end: “Connemara Journey,” 
“Wild Sky—Donegal,” “Storm at Dingle,” and “Rain at Kinsdale.” All four 
poems are concerned with Ireland in the grip of storms with just a hint of the 
tragedy that haunts the riders to the sea; but the nicely-timed and neatly-tuned 
anape preserve the lilt in just the right measure. Evidence of this is shown 
in these stanzas from “Storm at Dingle”: 


She weaves her music with a golden thread 
And braids the ends with the color of grief, 
Staring in anguish toward Brandon Head 
At the hooker fishing at the hungry reef. 


The son and the sunlight fade with the rain 

As the sky shuts down like the hooker’s hatch, 
The donkey brays at the end of the lane 

And a fisherman’s widow lifts the latch, 


“Words before Waking” and “Death of Death,” two sonnets on traditional 
themes, are nevertheless forthright in their presentation. “Time’s Orchard” 
and “Parable” exhibit a dexterous use of the couplet; while “Conflict in Light” 
in compact quatrains sets forth the age-old tension between the light of the 
eyes and the light of the mind: 


Thought is instant, light is slow 
And cannot match the sudden mind 
That circles all the realm of Now 
And leaves the breathless stars behind. 


Psalms of the Prodigal contains poems of substantial craftsmanship. Even 
when no great innovations are to be noted, the majority display a degree 
of artistry that is satisfying. As for the group entitled “Psalms,” there one 
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can even glimpse a new pathway hewn out for those who wish to pursue 
the enticing but rarely explored field of the Liturgy as poetic material. 


Mount St. Agnes College StsteR M. Cieopnas, R.S.M. 





Merton’s Mellifluous Doctor 
The Last of the Fathers. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 


OR some time it has been rumored that Thomas Merton was at work on a 

life of St. Bernard. This rumor together with an entry in his Trappist 
Journal, The Sign of Jonas, to the effect that he had signed a contract to write 
such a book, alerted his readers to the extent that when the present volume 
was announced it was greeted as a prelude to this forthcoming definitive life 
and study of the Cistercian saint. But The Last of the Fathers is much more 
than a prelude. It is a work in a category of its own, namely, a perceptive and 
erudite commentary on the Papal Encyclical, Doctor Mellifluus, issued by Pius 
XII, on Whitsunday of 1953, to commemorate the eight hundredth centenary 
of the death of St. Bernard. Merton here presents the Encyclical in a new 
and readable translation to which he has added, beside the commentary, two 
introductory chapters on St. Bernard, namely, “The Man and the Saint,” and 
“St. Bernard’s Writings.” Following the author’s preface are two letters, 
one from Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, Cardinal Protector of the Cistercians, and 
the other from Dom Gabriel Sortais, the Trappist Abbot General. A biblio- 
graphy and index complete the book which is appropriately dedicated to 
Etienne Gilson, author of The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard. 

But before commenting on the Bernardian doctrine presented in the En- 
cyclical as a means of bringing “the highest spiritual perfection within reach 
of all Christians, whether they be living in the cloister or in the world,” Mer- 
ton’s first effort is to give us the saint as he truly was, and not in the multiple 
fragmentation his biographers have made of him as reformer, a preacher 
of crusades, an accuser of heretics, founder of the devotio moderna school 
of spirituality, and finally, “as the lean ascetic who had almost forgotten 
how to eat.” A confusing portrait indeed, resulting from the fact that “history 
has extolled one side of him, theology another, piety a third, and the Cistercian 
Order (his own) a fourth.” 

Indeed, to Merton’s mind, the very title of the Encyclical needs cautious 
commentary, for, “since we are just emerging from a time in which sweetness 
has been overdone,” a saint, called in Mabillon’s classic appellation, “the 
mellifluous doctor,” might not be so well received. In fact, he whose teaching 
was by title, “as sweet as honey,” was by no means “sugary.” Merton remarks 
that the title is of much later invention than Bernard’s own twelfth century 
which considered him anything but that. When the occasion demanded, as 
his contemporaries knew, he could be “splendidly angry.” But the “honey” 
of his doctrine is another thing. It is the sweetness, freshness, and gentleness 
of supernatural charity. 

Merton then gives us Bernard in three brief sequential focuses: in 1115, as 
the young abbot of Clairvaux, “already cracking up” under an exacting regime 
that asked too much of nature; in 1124, as acutely tried by the defection of 
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many of his monks, among them his young cousin, Robert, who preferred 
the more comfortable life of Cluny to the austerity of Clairvaux; and lastly, 
in 1145, with Eugene III, a Cistercian of Bernard’s formation on the papal 
throne, and the saint himself on the eve of the tragic second crusade, wherein 
as leader, he so committed himself tc the principles he believed in that he 
saw nothing but the principles. But since not every crusader would take 
up the cross with so pure a faith as his, in this enterprise we see Bernard 
“as a most provoking enigma, as a temptation, perhaps even as a scandal.” 
But to the “defense” of the saint by historians who say that this was not the 
true Bernard, Merton counters with the provocative remark that he “is not 
sure whether Bernard was not more himself, after all, at Vezelay than he was 
at Clairvaux.” For it is the same Bernard who shortly thereafter preached 
the luminius last sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, which deal not with 
war but with supreme peace of the mystical marriage. And yet, his irrepressible 
energy never left him: even on his deathbed, because of the war at Metz, “he 
got up and took to the road.” But that was his last exploit. He died August 
21, 1153, and was canonized by Alexander III in 1174. Merton’s few deft 
strokes are sure ones that give the portrait of Bernard the contours and linea- 
ments of a man who was a saint, a scholar, and a delightfully human being, 
with a warmth and tenderness that only the saints dare disclose. 

In the second chapter, with fine analytic acumen Merton examines St. 
Bernard’s writings, and the reader may be initially surprised to learn that 
though Bernard was one of the most voluminous writers of his time, only 
one of his formal treatises, De Consideratione, a tract on meditation, exceeds 
the length of a long article in a serious magazine. It is his numerous letters, 
and especially his sermons which compose the bulk of his written work. 
Apropos of the letters, Merton calls attention to the recent excellent English 
translation by Father Bruno James (Regnery, Chicago), and at the same time 
hails a new translation of the sermons on the Canticle of Canticles, now in 
process in London, presumably by the same scholar. But of the rather well- 
known annotated translations of the De Diligendo Deo, De Conversione, and 
De Gradibus Humilitatis, he remarks that they “are not always as helpful 
as they seem to be.” 

After listing the writings and briefly designating the content of each, 
Merton presents Bernard the writer as he presented Bernard the man, by 
taking great care to correct wrong impressions. Bernard is more than a 
“spiritual writer,” in the popular meaning of that term, with doctrine limited 
to a certain “undogmatic region of affective intimacy with God.” He is 
spiritual, true, and describes his own personal religious experiences, but as a 
mystic he is a speculative one whose mysticism is expressed as a theology, 
and pierces directly to what St. Paul calls the “Mystery of God, that is Christ.” 
(Col. 2:2) It is at once a mystical theology and a soteriology. Merton illustrates 
its definiteness and coherence by two texts from Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
one from a letter to Bridges, in which he contrasts the meaning of the mystery 
of Christ to a non-Catholic, and to a Catholic, and the other—the graceful 
simile: “This conformity to Christ brings out the nature of the man himself— 
as the lettering on a sail or the device upon a flag are best seen when it fills.” 
Thus Bernard’s two great themes: the mystery of Christ in Himself, and in 
those conformed to Him in the Holy Spirit. In other words, Christ and his 
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Church. These sermons, says Merton, are extraordinarily alive with imagery, 
and realistic examples drawn from Bernard’s own cloistered life. “Indeed 
the very wealth of them sometimes oppresses the reader who has lost his 
sense of symbolism, or never had one.” But, at the heart of it all is the 
beautiful simplicity of his doctrine in which there is nothing difficult, esoteric, 
or complicated—“only the depth and lucidity of the Gospel.” 

In his commentary on the Encyclical proper, Merton is particularly happy 
about the Pontiff’s selection of texts to illustrate Bernard’s teaching. One feels 
that they are the very ones Merton himself would have chosen, namely, those 
from the eighty-third Sermon on the Canticle, which the Holy Father here 
presents “for the utility of all.” Though not opening the controversial issue 
of the “universal call” to contemplation, the Pontiff, says Merton, does not 
exclude the remote one, and clarifies it in a comment on a passage in Bernard 
which he interprets to mean that “all men must aspire to perfect sanctity in 
the sense of an active union of wills with God by renunciation and fervent 
charity.” This is marriage with the Word. And the Pontiff applies these 
words to a world in which charity has grown cold, and which would do well 
to turn to the pages of Bernard, a task which is especially binding for 
Cistercians. 

The Encyclical is fittingly climaxed by an explication of two Marian texts 
of St. Bernard, in whose mariology (before his time no completely developed 
mariology existed) was found ripened for harvest the fruit of the seeds long 
hidden in tradition, the Fathers, and the Ecumenical Councils. Thus Bernard’s 
Marian doctrine is found to be “a luminous synthesis of all that tradition had 
indicated before his time, and the loving explication of deep truths that had 
hitherto lain hidden implicitly in the Mystery of the Incarnation.” Surely, says 
Merton, the most beautiful pages St. Bernard ever composed are those on the 
great Theology of Our Lady. Two succinct quotations of this doctrine of 
Mary’s mediation “seem to foreshadow a dogmatic definition.” Not a long 
Encyclical, but it need not have been longer, for “vital, rich, concise, full 
of clear and powerful statements drawn from the pages of St. Bernard himself, 
this document gains in power by its brevity.” 

This book is one to be pondered meditatively. It seems right that this 
commentary on Doctor Mellifluus should have been done by one who not 
only lives the same Cistercian Rule by which Bernard lived, but who also 
in his own writing echoes the same spirit. The language is fresh, felicitous, 
simple with the simplicity of greatness, with here and there a delicious 
overtone of humor in a side remark that illuminates the whole. It is one of 
the finest books that came out of the Marian year. The publishers have done 
their accustomed expert task in format which makes it a delight to hold as 
well as to read, 


Sister M. THERESE 





April Aridity 
The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley. By Phyllis McGinley. Viking. $3.00. 


. success of Miss McGinley as a master of light verse has long been 
noted; this is her seventh, but not her best, collection. As always, there 
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is high technical skill: the happy variety of stanza form; the at-homeness with 
language; the chuckly rhyme (strudel—poodle, miser’s—incisors, peroxide— 
monoxide, moister—oyster); the genuine ability to clothe the commonplace 
with Dior décor. The element of surprise still attends, but while it winks 
with eye sprightliness it does not always net the mind. 

In previous books there was better diaried biography, although her daughters 
appear this time in two lovely verses: “Portrait of a Girl,” with its observation 
that thirteen “is the one age defeats the metaphor,” and “Ballade of Lost 
Objects,” with its sad refrain, “where in the world did the children vanish?” 
Family is also to be seen in the excellently controlled sentiment of “The 
Doll House,” a “peculiar treasure” brought from the attic, refurbished, and 
suddenly recognized not as a child’s toy but as a “private estate,” with a 
“small but incorruptible door” which opens on inviolate memory. 

In another mood, also heard more sharply in the past, she looks at the 
wide-eyed world of publicity and promotion, especially in “Publisher’s Party,” 
where successive cocktails and disruptions on Cather and Mather and Luther 
and Reuther “fail to wither.” This effectiveness—telling in wit and tumbling 
of sham—also sparkles in “Lines Scribbled on a Program” and “Reflections 
at Dawn,” where she pokes fun at her own talkativeness and at the thin 
rim of the social horizon, 

The suburban scene, drawn with caustic curtness or comic tenderness in 
A Short Walk from the Station, is here only in the fragile fragrance of 
“Eros in the Kitchen” and “June in the Suburbs.” This command over 
humor, pleasant and appealing, garnishes her pat for R. B. Sheridan, who 
avoided letters, especially “things that had R.S.V.P. on”; her lachrymose 
lament that rain always pursues her itineraries (“wherever I hie, Tumult 
begins in the cumuli”), with the delightful climax that Noah was lucky “I 
wasn’t weekending on Ararat”; even the spiked wisdom about New York 
City which “has everything to offer and nothing to give.” 

Elsewhere, the warm handshake of the muse is too often felt only through 
the fashionable gloves of the New Yorker. What is meant for wit muddies 
into a TV wisecrack; the paper boutonniére squirts trick bonmots: amusing 
rhymes (where sound is all) bump like broken arrows into Charles Laughton 
reading Dickens, Peggy Wood playing Mama, Lucille Ball as a parent, books 
on the sea around us, God guiding girl scouts, and other cartoons in verse. 
Such New Yorker flippancy dies quickly—usually done to death by breathless 
repetition at crowded conventions; wan wit lives only at the moment of 
utterance (like Pope’s vermin crawling from the muddy Nile); what is 
devastating in December is arid in April. Her quatrains which pillory the 
elders are limp and pointless when contrasted to the genuine satire of Belloc 
or Roy Campbell. Mere laughter never makes great satire, as her uproarious 
rhymes against T. S. Eliot make all too clear. It is now the smart thing in 
New York to cuddle up with (or cuddle at) the cryptic “confusion” of Eliot’s 
plays. Exactly the same intensity—but in the other direction—was shown 
not too long ago by the avant garde and its avid apers over the crystal- 
clear “fog” of Eliot’s poems. 

Another reviewer of the present book pleaded that Miss McGinley should 
bring more philosophy into her next book, praising that which glimmered 
in this one. I trust that the advice will not be heeded. She is not a philosopher 
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—except by New Yorker standards. In one poem she insists that “random 
thoughts” are “all I’ve learned on earth”; in another, that the Trinity is 
“odd”; in the very painful poems about saints she sketches Jerome as a 
grouch, Brother Elias as a great bore; the purpose of Simon Stylites is called 
a puzzle both to the poet and to God and the charity of Martin of Tours is 
completely misunderstood and misrepresented. The smog of literary ecumenism 
befouls the Phi Beta Kappa poem she delivered at Columbia; it is merely 
clever, in contrast to the true satire of W. H. Auden speaking at Harvard 
or Leonard Bacon at Yale. The sparks of the poem are that all thoughts 
are equal; that ideals are rather silly things, ever changing, that youth is 
to be applauded for toppling idols, that diversity is the human trait we should 
most desire. I know that Miss McGinley herself does not think in these 
directions, but the soot of urban smartness is an intellectual atmosphere 
difficult to air-condition. Smartness alone is an empty cask, with a catchy 
label. The jacket copy of the book quotes Fontaine, that humor is “an 
alluring, irresistable something that can be imparted to any subject, however 
serious.” This needs tremendous qualification; it is true in such senses as 
she herself records of Philip Neri, who “believed in mirth, Holding that 
virture took no harm Which went with laughter arm-in-arm.” A rewording, 
so that Laughter would rest its hand on Virtue’s arm, would be even better. 


Queens College James Epwarp Tosin 





God’s Terrible Absence 


The Golden Angel: Papers on Proust. By Elliot Coleman. Coley Taylor 
Inc. $3.50. 


ARCEL PROUST was the son of a Catholic father and a Jewish mother. 

It has been suggested that in the novel the narrator represents his Catholic 

and Swann his Jewish side. His double heritage certainly left its impress on his 

work, but there are grounds for thinking that the impress was psychological 

rather than theological, and some critics have commented on the absence of 

religious values in the book. The Catholic element is apparent in the novelist’s 

interest in churches and in his use of religious symbolism, the Jewish element in 

his obsession with “clans,” “groups” and “cells,” while the two probably combine 

in the sense of guilt which broods over those parts of the novel which deal with 
homosexuality. 

The view that religion is absent from the novel has now been challenged by 
Mr. Elliott Coleman in an interesting collection of essays. His publishers speak 
enthusiastically of his presentation of Proust as a Christian and a Catholic artist. 
It must be said in fairness to Mr. Coleman that there is nothing in his book to 
justify this extravagant claim, and that his own views are expressed with 
moderation. Writing of the deaths of the narrator’s grandmothers, Albertine and 
Bergotte, he observes: 


Inferences must not be forced. After one has gone sceptically to 
Proustian symbols and seen religious coruscations there is a tendency to see 
universal light through the novels. It is not a baseless tendency, but I do 
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not want to baptize these deaths conditionally, for fear they missed a 
christening by the author. I have wanted to discover what is Christian 
in them. 


Mr. Coleman is on the whole successful in carrying out his own prescriptions. 
I suspect, however, that when he asserts that “the Septet is Proust’s proof of the 
existence of the soul,” there is a tendency to force the inferences. He is surely 
right in arguing that “Proust is not a religious mystic,” but he weakens the 
position when he adds that “he approaches the mystical state.” For there is a 
fundamental difference between the aesthetic experience of “the little phrase” 
and genuine mystical experience. Proust was clearly a man in whom the habits 
of mind of a Catholic had survived Catholic belief. What we find in his work is 
not mysticism or positive religious belief, but something different. We find first 
a sense of absence, and an attempt to fill the gap left by religion with aesthetic 
experience. We also find a parallel between two forms of experience. This 
parallelism is well brought out by Mr. Coleman’s comment on the image of the 
three trees: 


What elated the narrator over the Three Trees near Balbec was the 
joy of a resurrection. What he turned away from, and so denied his God, 
was the suffering which they symbolized, inseparable from its consequent 
joy. He had experienced Easter without the agony of Good Friday. 


It is true that experiences like that of the Three Trees or the illumination that 
comes to the narrator as he dries his hands on the rough towel bring with them a 
consciousness of rebirth or “resurrection,” but it cannot be maintained that the 
content of these experiences is in any valid sense “religious.” 

It is too much to say, as his publishers do, that Mr. Coleman’s book “supplies 
a new key to Proust’s thought and art,” but his examination of Proust’s themes 
and imagery does draw attention to a neglected aspect of his work. It is also 
at once a criticism and a clarification of the view which Mauriac stated in an 
extreme form—‘“God is terribly absent from the work of Marcel Proust.” 


MartTIN TuRNELL 





Wales and the Sea 


Under Milk Wood. By Dylan Thomas. New Directions. $3.00. 
| cpa THOMAS’ play is, on a literal level, a caricature of the tragedy 


of men and women incapable of transforming their dreams into reality 
and their passions into love. The theme is reminiscent of Sartre’s idea of hell 
as being a comfortably furnished place whose occupants, unable to leave, 
become estranged. “Hell,” says a hero of No Exit, “is other people”—the 
significant ones with whom man cannot harmonize and from whom he 
never can escape. One bit of dialogue, chosen almost at random, reveals this 
superficial intent in Under Milk Wood: 


GOSSAMER BEYNON: I don’t care if he is common... 
I want to gobble him up. I don’t care if 
he does drop his aitches .. . 
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SINBAD sAILors: Oh, Gossamer Beynon, why are you so proud? 
. .. I wish that you were for me. I wish 
you were not so educated. 


Thus does Thomas tell of the estrangement and the unfulfilled desires of these 
and the other inhabitants of his seaside town in Wales. 

But the tragi-comic voices of the play are made to speak in Thomas’ own 
distinctive voice. Behind the disguises and the caricatures, the poet is concerned 
with the paradox of his own efforts toward retaining his individuality while 
attempting a union with his kind. Striving to externalize the struggle that 
rages in his heart, he dramatizes a night and day in the lives of all his selves. 
On this second level, the attitude of the author becomes a narcissistic one. 
In a multiplicity of roles, he analyzes his incapacity to achieve that inter- 
personal communication which would free him from his self, or, more 
precisely, which would bind him to the vision of that self which he sees in 
someone else. An amusing conversation between a tolerant wife and her 
intemperate husband elucidates that incompatibility which, because of his 
humanity, exists in man: 

MRS. CHERRY OWEN: Remember last night? In you reeled, my 

boy, as drunk as a deacon with a big wet 
bucket and a fishfrail full of stout and 
you looked at me and you said, ‘God has 
come home!’ you said, and then over the 
bucket you went, sprawling and bawling, 
and the floor was all flagons and eels. 
CHERRY OWEN: Was I wounded? 


MRS, CHERRY OWEN: And then you took off your trousers and 

and said, ‘Does anybody want a fight!’ 
Oh, you old baboon. 
CHERRY OWEN: Give me a kiss. 
MRS. CHERRY OWEN: And then you sang ‘Bread of Heaven,’ 

tenor and bass . . . And then you did 
a little dance on the table... 
Then you cried like a baby... 
Then you danced on the table all over 
again and said you were King Solomon 
Owen and I was your Mrs. Sheba. 

On this level, the voices of this “play for voices” facilitates a fragmentizing of 

the poet’s self. 

Analogically, the theme emerges as man’s striving to be united with God. 
The efforts toward a perfect union with his kind and a harmony between 
his divergent selves are analogous to man’s spiritual pursuit. What Thomas 
is saying is that the greatness of man’s desire is impeded by his humanity. 
The dilemma is that man must strive under the burden of that conflict which 
is carried on between his sentimental and his spiritual selves. 

This “play” is an excellent clarification of what Thomas meant when he 
said, by way of defining his poetic schemata, “Man be my metaphor.” Man, 
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in the literal sense, means man living according to man. But in his use of 
the term “metaphor” the poet is explicit in his assignment of this physical 
being as a symbol of something other than itself. Since man is a composite of 
body and soul, we logically look for the dormant metaphorical constituent in that 
spirituality which is combined with the flesh to form the whole of man. Our 
deduction, hence, is that Thomas uses man’s carnality as a figurative exemplifi- 
cation of the soul’s estate: the compared notion of man’s creatural nature 
is substituted as an illustration of his spiritual presence. Put once again into 
the more substantial terms of the play, the two parts of man are the animal 
body that moves towards death in Adam— 


MAE ROSE coTTaGE: I’m fast. I’m a bad lot. God will strike 
me dead. I’m seventeen. I'll go to hell... 
You just wait. I'll sin till I blow up! 


—and the soul that longs to become alive in Christ: 


ROSIE PROBERT: I have forgotten you. 
I am going into the darkness of the 

darkness for ever, 
I have forgotten that I was ever born. 


The life of either one of these parts necessarily depends upon the death of the 
other. Terrestrial existence therefore becomes, on the one side, a moving away 
from God, an ill-directed affection for the world, and, on the other, an 
attraction to that good death in which the spiritual body is made into an 
immortal quickening spirit. In Under Milk Wood, as in all his works, the 
author defines the division of the will as a controversy between good and 
evil love. The triumph of this particular work is seen in Dylan Thomas’ 
recognition of the insatiability and degeneration of those human passions 
with which he and the people of Milk Wood are preoccupied, for it is that 
kind of recognition that is possible only in the illumination of the Light. 


Cuartes F. KNAvuBER 





A Rose in the Gutter 


Saints in Hell. By Gilbert Cesbron. Translated from the French by John 
Russell, Doubleday. $3.75. 


Chiens Perdus Sans Colliers. By Gilbert Cesbron. Paris: Robert Laffont. 





HE first novel—reviewed in Renascence, V1, No.1 (Autumn 1953)—about 

a priest of the worker missions, has been excellently translated into English 
—a difficult task in view of its language which goes back and forth between 
gutter talk and high lyricism. 

In the second novel the author is again concerned with social problems of 
Paris—and of large cities everywhere. In a modest dedication he allows that 
the tones in his novel are perhaps “too gray or too rose”; in any event they 
are not pure ones but are made up of “the blood of children, the white of 
winter, the black of the city.” 

Juvenile delinquents and their world of bad housing; police; “dossiers,” to 
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all appearances more important than persons; judges who do not know that 
children can die of love; houses of correction which, for all their devoted 
personnel, testing programs, and highly developed medical services (“I should 
prefer that he limp a little more and that he know what a mother is,” says 
the psychiatrist), are no substitutes for homes. For children miss their mothers; 
they miss even a mother’s “duretés.” 

And institutions, even the best, create certain psychological problems: the 
attachment of a boy (already abandoned two or three times) to the motherly 
caresses of a “cheftaine” who goes away to be married; nausea and transferred 
hostilities after disappointments like waiting on visiting Sunday for parents 
who never come; evasions in a stupid attempt to find parents who, as far as 
we know, are non-existent; anguish at the death of a dog (stolen) with 
whom a boy has shared everything during a few days of precarious freedom— 
these are some of the sufferings poignantly described in the novel. 

We have delightful glimpses of how children regard grown-ups around 
them. A truck-driver from Marseilles, a total stranger, remarked that his truck 
was loaded with soap and oil. “Tiens! It’s true then what the teacher says 
about soap and oil coming from Marseilles!” 

There is evidence, of the author’s careful documentation and serious purpose: 
to upset our complacency and arouse in us a sense of responsibility for these 
children. But it seems to this reader that both the documentation and the 
purpose “show,” making the novel appear more labored than inspired. It is 
less convincing, less artistic, and contains less of the supernatural, than les 
Saints vont en Enfer. It does, however, evoke our understanding of and our 
sympathy for the delinquents—those stray dogs that wear no collars of any 
kind, terribly alone, hungry for love, running about stupidly, dangerously, and 
ending up in the pound, or else saved by a chance meeting with another 
stray—saved “because they are two.” 


The College of St. Catherine SisteR Marie Pxivip 





Modest and Useful 


Présences contemporaines. Cours de littérature francaise contemporaine. By 
Pierre Brodin. Paris: Debresse. 


Riy-arienggs with much of the criticism published these days, especially in 
America, in which subtlety vies with pedantry and “problems” are per- 
ceived, stated and occasionally solved at every page, the present volume will 
strike many readers as disarmingly simple. It lays claim neither to profundity 
nor to originality. It eschews all fashionable terminology and seldom formulates 
value judgments. It proposes no new hierarchy for contemporary French writers. 
It does not coin arresting phrases to characterize the volumes discussed; it is 
written neither with imagination nor with vividness. It will clearly arouse little 
discussion and it is not likely to draw passionate admirers to the twenty-eight 
or so writers here portrayed or to the five or six hundred volumes cursorily 
examined. 

The author has been content with collecting clear, orderly, often banal but 
informative lectures given at the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York, 
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for an audience of non-specialists. The writers included range from Bernanos 
and Saint-Exupéry (both dead), from the Academician Mauriac and the estab- 
lished glories of Malraux, Breton, or Sartre to very secondary figures like 
Guilloux, Prévert, Vercors, and Peyrefitte. A brief chapter adds a few notes on 
three younger novelists, selected at random and certainly not among the greatest 
of their generation: Bazin, Nimier, Gascar. 

In each case, Pierre Brodin proceeds in a uniform and obvious manner: he 
sketches the life and career of the writer, analyzes his works in their order of 
publication, defines their merits or significance briefly, concludes with three or 
four general sentences, often quoting from recent Parisian critics. The most 
valuable part of each chapter or lesson is perhaps the two page bibliography of 
the individual author studied, listing his main works in chronological succession. 
The bibliography of articles on their works which is added to the volume as an 
appendix is more amateurish and far from complete or methodical. 

It is clear that Présences contemporaines will not satisfy those who wish 
to see literature related to history, to philosophy, to the arts. The summary 
exposition of the thought of Sartre, for example, is truly elementary. Some 
volumes receive far more space than others: Les Chemins de la mer over four 
pages and Thérése Desqueyroux, by the same Mauriac, only twenty lines; 
Service inutile \ess than half the space granted to Montherlant’s mediocre 
Equinoxe de Septembre. No attempt is made to perceive and define trends 
in contemporary French literature. One would look in vain for general 
explanations on the Catholic revival today in literature, or on the impact of 
World War II, or on American influence, or on technical innovations in the 
novel. Each chapter modestly is like a precise and well-informed notice 
in a dictionary of modern letters. 

Taken as such, as a tool and as a volume of reference, Pierre Brodin’s thick, 
impersonal and modest work will render services. Amateurs of brilliant or of 
acute criticism will prefer any of the score of gifted critics writing in France 
today. Readers who expect a critic to entertain them, to stimulate them, or to 
impress them with his own superior acumen will not dally long with 
Présences contemporaines. But creative writers, often impatient at over-subtle 
and overbearing judges telling them what they should have done in their 
works, may well be pleased by Pierre Brodin’s conscientious submission to the 
authors whom he presents to the public. Valéry Larbaud once begged critics 
to limit themselves to publishing their card index impersonally; Claudel (as 
reported by Frédéric Lefévre) likewise demanded a purely scientific attitude 
from critics and that they be content with the kind of “recensiones” which 
used to be found in philological reviews. Pierre Brodin, modest, detached, 
useful as he is, may be a commentator after their own heart. 


Yale University Henri Peyre 














